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€jHE01I€jE,l  Kiaig  til  Wist 


Eftitorial  Enterprise  with  a  Positive  l*ttrpose: 


Newspaper  exposes  facts 
of  sect’s  charity  claim 


V’re  havin^i;  a  candy  drive  to  feed  the 
hungry,”  said  the  young  man  to  passershy.  And 
then  he  solicited  donations  to  Hare  Krishna 
from  anyone  accepting  the  piece  of  candy  thrust 
at  him  at  the  city’s  airport,  zoo.  downtown 
sidewalk  or  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  was 
incense,  a  hook  or  an  outright  pitch  for  money. 

In  16  months  the  sect  collected  $254,772.49  in 
San  Diego.  But  »)nly  $8.0()()  —  3  per  cent  — 
actually  went  to  hungry  or  disadvantaged  people. 


The  figures  were  dug  out  of  public  records  hy 
The  San  Diego  I  nion.  And  The  Union  also  found 
that  members  <*f  the  sect  had  largely  abandoned 
public  appearances  in  their  former  saffron  robes 
and  shaved  heads.  Instead  they  were  wearing 
wigs  and  various  sorts  of  hats  and  clothing. 

As  a  result  of  The  Union’s  probing  articles,  an 
official  city  audit  of  the  sect’s  non-profit 
charitable  status  is  now  under  way. 


Cc|2lct[  Wcu)8paj2C;(8 


—  Managing  for  Growth 


Unfortunately, 
the  first  amendment 
does  not  guarantee 
financial  success  for 
any  newspaper. 


The  strength  of  Harte-Hanks  lies  in  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  3500  professionals  who  publish  news¬ 
papers  in  20  markets  in  nine  states.  Our  49  dailies 
and  weeklies  reach  over  1 .75  million  households 
every  week. 

Each  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  has  its  own 
editorial  policy  tailored  to  the  unique  informa¬ 
tional  needs  of  the  communities  it  serves.  Each, 
therefore,  plays  a  responsive  and  responsible  role 
in  its  respective  community. 

In  1975,  for  example,  Harte-Hanks  newspa¬ 
pers  won  significantly  more  awards  for  journal¬ 
istic  excellence  in  state,  regional  and  national 
competition  than  in  any  previous  year. 

However,  even  though  the  quest  for 


editorial  excellence  is  an  appropriate  goal  for 
every  publisher,  nothing  compromises  the  first 
amendment  structure  of  a  newspaper  faster  than 
erosion  of  its  economic  strength. 

Over  the  long  run  there  can  be  no  editorial 
independence  without  financial  independence— a 
business  fact  of  life  that  is  a  working  credo  for 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers. 

For  1 5  consecutive  quarters  since  Harte- 
Hanks  became  a  public  company,  earnings  per 
share  have  improved  over  the  same  period  the 
previous  year. 

Harte-Hanks  has  a  big  responsibility.  To  our 
readers.  To  our  shareholders.  And  to  the  first 
amendment. 


HARff  -HanIsS  NFws[)A()f  rs,  h( .  NATi()Nw,idr 
PO  Box  Sax  AxioxkxTt  \as  78!^91 
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Converting  TO  DKltho 


OrOlfsot?. 


wo  urge  YOU 


10  Head  The  Following 


II  voii  <in»  tin*  “hi<}  suitrh”  to  l)i-l.itlio  or  offst'i,  VVi>slt>rn  Litho 

I’l.ilt*  oHt'rs  you  «<  syrvire  ll>«tl  (jiiaranlet's  a  smooth  changeover  and  a 
trouble-free  plateroom  operation. 

Having  been  ai  live  in  the  pLilerooin  conversions  of  nianv  nielropolitan 
newspiipers  ih.il  h<ive  gone  offset  in  rwent  years.  Western  is  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  most  experienced  technical  assistance  in  the  industry. 
And . . .  ueuant  to  work  with  you  during  your  preliminary  planning  through 
start-up  —  until  you  feel  comfortable  in  the  handling  of  your  new  plateroom. 
l  iming  is  one  of  the  most  import<mt  elements  of  your  conversion  and 
Western  m.ikes  every  effort  to  conkirm  to  your  schedule.  We  feel  that 
during  this  <  ritical  period  we  can  eliminate  at  le<ist  one  problem,  the  plate- 
room.  by  actually  taking  this  responsibility  off  your  hands,  thus  giving 
you  I  he  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the  many  other  ctspects  of  conversion. 

LET  WESTERN  LAY  OUT  YOUR  PLATEROOM 

Western  l.itho  Plate’s  engineering  department  will  lay  out  atid  design  your 
plateroom  for  you.  As  part  of  this  service  we  will  provide  you  with  a  scale 
drawiiuj  showing  where  each  piece  of  eguipment  should  he  placed,  based 
upon  your  specific  reguirements  and  your  •ivailal)le  space. 

LET  WESTERN  TRAIN  YOUR  PEOPLE . . . 

IN  OUR  LAB  AND  AT  YOUR  FACILITV 

Western  Litfto  Plate's  facilities  contain  a  lalMiriitoiv  in  whii  h  your  electri- 
c.d and  mainten.mcepeoplecanlearu  more  .«hout  VVi  pl.itepr<H'essiitg 

e(|uipment  with  a  hands-on  trftining  pro<p<un.  Wes!  it:  will  also  hold 
training  sessions  within  your  facilities,  teat  hing  your  platertHim  personnel 
all  alxxit  plates,  chemicals,  and  imicihnery  <md  hou  to  spot  potential 
problems. 

HERE  IS  A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  WESTERN 
PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER  PLATEROOM  OPERATION 

PUNCH-COATPR  MODEL  SP-3,  especially  designed  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  your  solution  to  plate  processing  bottlenecks. 

THE  WESTERN  EFTH-X-POZER,  the  leading  automated  plate-exposing 
machine  in  the  newspaper  industry  today. 

THE  WESTERN  EfTHOPLATER,  the  most  versatile  and  advanced  plate 
processor  on  the  market,  available  in  two  newspaper  models. 

THE  WESTERN  LITHOCOATER,  an  economical  roller  coater  which  is 
ideal  for  any  plateroom  operation. 

THE  PLATE  PUNCH,  a  small  punch  used  as  auxiliary  equipment  in  many 
plants  and  as  primary  equipment  in  smaller  operations. 

Whatever  your  needs  in  plateroom  equipment.  Western  can  assist  you  in 
the  selection  and  provide  you  with  the  right  choice. 

For  your  FREE  Package  of  Information  on 
Plateroom  Conversion  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to 
Western  Litho  Plate,  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63122— Atten:  Don  Holmes 

I  Please  send  me  my  package  of  Plateroom  Conversion  Information.  I 
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I  UI0JT0fn  L  I  T  H  O  PLATE 

■  3433  TRfE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  61  VO  ST  LOUIS  MO  6312?  •  PHONf  TOLL  TREE  800  325  3310 


R  Di-Li»bo  IS  registered  trodemark  o*  ANPA  Research  Inst.ti 


JANUARY 

4- 16 — American  Press  Institute  Editors  and  Managing  Editors  Seminar  for 

newspapers  under  50.000  circulation.  Reston,  Va. 

5- 8 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  America  After  200 

Years;  The  Quality  of  Life.  Washington.  D.C. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Reston,  Va. 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Convention 

Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

11- 14 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  tor  newspapers  over  30.000  circula¬ 

tion,  Managing  Editor's  Job.  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

11-14 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  N  Y.  Hilton. 

15-17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Wigwam,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz. 
15-17 — International  Circulation  Manager's  Association  Seminar  on  Cir¬ 
culation  Management.  Troy  State  University,  Troy,  Ala. 

15-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Convention/Trade  Show,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

15- 18 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston, 

Mass. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

18-20 — Tal-Star  Users  Group.  Whitehall  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

18-21 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C. 

18-30 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston, 
Va. 

23-25 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar  tor  News  Executives,  Shera¬ 
ton  Airport  Motor  Inn,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence,  Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

25- 29 — Newspaper  Computer  Users  Group,  Hyatt-Regency,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

26- 27 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Lincoln  Inn. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  and  UT-TPA  Press  Institute,  Hyatt- 
Regency  Hotel.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 

1-4 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Selecting  Newspaper  Employees. 
Holiday  Inn.  Dallas.  Tex. 

1- 6 — American  Press  Institute  Management  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 

Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

2- 5 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  Nuclear  Energy;  Prom¬ 

ises  and  Problems,  Washington,  D.C. 

5-7 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Mobile,  Ala. 

8- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

9- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales 

School,  Parliament  House  Motor  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala, 

10- 13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Cooperative  Network  Seminar,  Marriott 

Inn.  New  Orleans.  La. 

12- 14 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Colum¬ 

bia,  S.C. 

13- 15— Utah  Press  Association,  Hilton  Hotel.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

14 -  Louisiana  Press  Associatiori  Ed  Arnold  Advertising  Seminar,  Alexan¬ 
dria.  La. 

15- 16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Conti¬ 

nental  Hotel.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

19- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association  Press  Institute.  Georgia  Center  for 

Continuing  Education.  Athens,  Ga. 

20- 21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Lin¬ 

coln  Plaza  Inn.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

21- 24 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Williamsburg  Colonial  Inn.  Wil¬ 

liamsburg.  Va. 

22- March  5 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  Seminar  tor  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Howard  Johnson's  57  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

29-March  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Americana,  Albany, 
NY. 

29-March  2 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Stoutter's  Greenway 
!  Plaza  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

\  29-March  5 — ANPA'INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury, 
Conn. 


MARCH 

7-19 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar, 
Reston.  Va. 
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DONREY'S  ACQUISITION  TEAM,  standing  are  Ross  Pendergraft.  J.  I _ lennings.  Bill  Metcalf.  Fred  W.  Smith,  and  E.  H.  Patterson.  Seated  are 

G.  Douglas  Fox.  Donald  W.  Reynolds.  Donrey  president  and  founder  and  George  O.  Kleier. 

Well  planned  acquisitions 
are  keys  to  success. 


A  well-planned  acquisition 
program  has  always  been  one  of 
the  key  activities  of  the  Donrey 
Media  Group.  We  want  to  expand 
our  company,  and  we  are  always 
looking  for  other  newspapers  who 
want  to  join  our  group.  That’s  how 
we  got  to  be  the  fourth  largest 
media  group  in  the  nation. 

All  members  of  our  acquisition 
team  have  years  of  experience  in 
the  newspaper  profession.  They 
are  people  from  Donrey’s  top  level 


management.  They  know  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  newspaper 
responsible  to  its  readers  and 
successful. 

Donrey  has  group-wide 
management  resources  available 
to  each  manager  in  the  company. 
Our  excellent  financial  reputation 
and  our  philosophy  of  local 
autonomy  are  assurances  that  all 
Donrey  newspapers  always  serve 
the  people  in  their  communities. 


& 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 
920  Rogers  Avenue 
Fort  Smith,  Arkansas  72901 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Arkansas  •  California  •  Hawaii  •  Indiana  •  Kansas 
Missouri  •  Nevada  •  Oklahoma  •  Texas  •  Washington 


Features  on  the 
best  retail  ads 
of  7975— the 

NORMA  AWARDS 

.  .  .  and  other  features  on 
newspaper  advertising  .  .  . 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S 

INAE 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

ISSUE 

PUBLISHED  JANUARY  24,  1976 

Deadline  for  advertising  copy  January  16 

distributed  at  the  INAE  Conference, 
Marriott  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

January  25-28,  1976 

Take  advantage  of  the  tim¬ 
ing  and  reader  interest  of 
this  important  issue,  read  by 
advertisers  and  agencies 
who  have  to  keep  up  to  date 
on  newspaper  advertising. 

It's  a  great  place  for  your 
linage  or  market  story. 

Make  your  space  reservation  today 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


CATCH-lines _ 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

EVER  WONDER  WHAT  A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  his  way 

around  the  English  language,  both  written  and  spoken, 
might  say  to  his  wife  about  her  clothes  sense?  Well,  now  we 
know  what  syndicated  columnist/commentator  VVhlliam 
Buckley,  Jr.  said  to  Mrs.  Buckley  when  her  name  first 
appeared  on  the  best-dressed  list. 

In  an  interview  with  Enid  Nemy  for  the  S'eiv  Yiirk  TiincK, 
Patricia  Buckley  says  her  husband  only  murmured, 
“That’s  nice,  ducky,”  before  drifting  on  to  a  more  absorb¬ 
ing  topic. 

«  ♦  * 

THE  WAY  IT  WAS,  AND  IS— In  the  file  of  a  Bicentennial 
picture  series  being  circulated  by  the  Religious  News  Ser¬ 
vice  feature  No.  2  is  simply  a  photo  of  a  general  order 
issued  by  George  Washington  in  177(i. 

The  order  declares:  “The  general  is  sorry  to  be  informed 
that  the  foolish  and  w'icked  practice  of  profane  cursing  and 
swearing,  a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  an  American 
army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by 
example  as  well  as  influence,  endeavor  to  check  it,  and  that 
both  they  and  the  men  will  reflect,  that  we  can  have  little 
hope  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  w’e  insult  it 
by  our  impiety  and  folly.  Added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean 
and  low,  without  any  temptation,  that  every  man  of 
character  detests  and  despises  it.” 

*  *  * 

DISCUSSING  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  and  their  differ¬ 
ing  relationships  with  publishers  in  his  new  book  “Car¬ 
tooning,”  Roy  Paul  Nelson  mentions  that  David  Low,  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  London  Erening  Standard,  attacked  his 
own  publisher.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  in  the  publisher’s  news¬ 
paper.  Low’s  cartoon  showed  “The  Beaver”  as  a  witch  on  a 
broomstick  spreading  “news  for  simple  minds.”  When  a 
Conservative  M.P.  asked  Beaverbrook  why  he  didn’t  fire 
the  liberal  cartoonist,  Beaverbrook  replied,  “I  have  often, 
but  he  won’t  go.” 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  CAME  ON  DECEMBER  2U  for  the  Lake 
County  (Ohio)  Seics-H  era  Id’s  Warm-A-Heart  Fund.  That 
day  the  newspaper  sponsored  a  visit  of  Damon,  the  hyp¬ 
notherapist,  w'ho  conducts  sessions  on  weight  control  and 
smoking  clinics.  Four  sessions  limited  to  200  people  each 
with  tickets  going  at  $20  were  sell-outs.  .4nd  a  nice  part  of 
it  all,  too,  was  that  Damon  volunteered  half  of  the  proceeds 
to  the  Warm-.4-Heart  Fund. 

Damon’s  visit  came  about  after  News-Herald  columnist 
Tom  O’Toole  wrote  a  .series  on  how  he  quit  smoking  after 
Damon  hypnotized  him,  and  Lake  County  folks  began 
going  to  Damon’s  Cleveland  sessions. 

*  *  * 

“PEOPLE  USUALLY  POUND  ON  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

when  they  want  something  kept  out  of  the  paper — a  son  in 
trouble  with  the  law,  or  being  arrested  for  drunk  driving. 
You  can  print  20  nice  .stories  about  a  man.  but  print  just 
one  unfavorable  story  about  him  or  his  family,  and  that’s 
the  only  one  he  remembers,”  says  editor  emeritus  Hous 
Waring  of  the  Littleton  (Colo.)  I nde/iendent. 

In  a  Denver  Post  Empire  Magazine  profile  by  Olga  Cur¬ 
tis,  Waring  says  of  his  “retirement”  (he  still  works  0  days  a 
week  writing  his  column  and  news  stories);  “After  40  years 
of  crusading  1  was  losing  my  zip.  The  job  of  a  weekly  editor 
is  about  90  per  cent  paying  bills  and  checking  type  and 
worrying  about  government  regulations  and  only  10  per 
cent  ‘changing  the  world’  with  your  typewriter  .  .  .” 

CHEERS— N  ow  for  our  Canadian  news  department  in 
combination  with  our  helpful  hints  on  holiday  survival.  In 
the  Canadian  Homes  section  of  Canadian  Magazine  with 
one  of  those  many  issues  that  arrived  after  the  postal 
strike  we  find  a  punch-up  column.  One  recipe  requires  two 
of  Canada’s  best-know’n  products — maple  syrup  and  rye 
whisky:  40-oz.  bottle  of  the  latter;  20  oz.  lemon  juice;  and  10 
oz.  each  of  orange  juice  and  maple  syrup.  Mix  over  ice  in 
punch  bowl.  That  should  do  it. 
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This  is  how  we  covered  only  4  months  of  75.  Wait  til  you  see  what 

we’ve  got  for  ’76! 


AUGUST:  Ronald  Reagan's  agents  move  into  New  Hampshire  (Kohler) . . .  Soviets  overtake  the 
U.S.  in  nuclear  weapon  quality  (O’Brien) . .  .  Pierre  Boulez  leads  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
new  directions  (Belt)  . .  Alaska's  new  goldminers  use  bulldozers  instead  of  picks  and  shovels 
(Bernstein) . . .  Echo,  Oregon’s  six-foot,  26-year-old,  no-nonsense  woman  police  chief  (Deane) 
. . .  Democrat  Jimmy  Carter  starts  his  move  (Smith) . . .  Best  exchange  rates  for  dollars  in  foreign 
lands  (Sleed) . . .  Excellent  U.S.  health  care  for  the  aged  —  at  the  expense  of  babies  and  children 
(Amberg) .  . .  17,000  prisoners  on  furlough  (Landau) .  .  .  Last  performance  of  the  Modern  Jazz 
Quartet  (Kanzier)  .  .  .  Miss  Ruby  Austin,  George  Wallace’s  mother-in-law  who  drinks  on  the 
front  porch  (Cobun) . . . 

SEPTEMBER:  The  tallest,  longest,  fastest  roller  coaster  in  the  world  (Siemer) . . .  Commercial 
airlines  regularly  use  retreaded  tires  (Einzig) . . .  The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’  10-year 
fight  for  acceptance  (Fogg) . . .  Friends  and  enemies  of  Huey  Long  recall  the  Kingfish’s  assassi¬ 
nation  (Anderson  and  Segura)  .  .  .  Sen.  Schweiker  moves  to  reopen  the  JFK  assassination  in¬ 
quiry  (Benson) . . .  Democrat  Durkin  to  win  in  New  Hampshire  (The  Reed  Report) .  . .  The  FBI’s 
continuing  search  for  skyjacker  “D.  B.  Cooper”  (Keller) . . .  Flying  Concorde  across  the  Atlantic 
(Con Ian) .  .  .  Hubert  Humphrey’s  beet-hating  and  the  school  lunch  program  (Benson)  ...  Tax¬ 
payer  bill  of  rights  (Poe)  .  .  .  Hyman  Rickover’s  survival  (C'Brien)  .  .  .  Stockholm,  the  world’s 
most  expensive  city  (Sleed) .  . .  What  gas  pipelines  have  in  common;  they  leak  (Bernstein) .  .  . 

OCTOBER:  From  Portland,  Cre.,  the  exclusive  Jack  Ford  interview  on  marijuana-smoking 
(Thompson) . . .  The  New  York  Film  Festival  succeeds  (Taylor) . .  .  Diabetics:  Too  successful? 
(Angle) . . .  Don’t  spend  Ford’s  proposed  tax  cut  —  you  probably  won’t  get  it  (Nagan) . . .  Western 
Union’s  woes  (Mills) . . .  Unreported  deaths  of  U.S.  PCWs  in  the  Hiroshima  A-blast  (Wilson) .  . . 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  on  a  collision  course  (Kohler)  .  .  .  Julius  RudeTs  New  York  City  Cpera 
overtakes  the  Met  (Belt) . . .  Fund  raiser  David  Packard  unhappy  at  the  Ford  election  committee 
(The  Reed  Report) . . .  Country  music’s  star  Dolly  Parton  in  Nashville  (Cobun) .  .  .  Karen  Anne 
Quinlan’s  family  tries  to  maintain  a  normal  life  (Kukla) .  .  .  From  Havana,  Cubans  say  the  CIA 
tried  to  destroy  their  sugar-cane  crop  with  concealed  worms  (Weiss) . . . 

NOVEMBER:  A  pill  to  sober  you  up  (Conlan) . . .  Tension  in  South  Korea,  from  Seoul  (Merritt) 
. .  .  Black  film  audiences  (Taylor) .  .  .  The  shape  of  food  stamp  reform  (Keller)  .  .  .  The  body’s 
natural  morphine  (Timnick) .  .  .  The  Dalai  Lama’s  treasure  performs  (Raidy) .  .  .  What  Federal 
Judge  Sarah  Hughes  tells  women:  Don’t  wait  to  be  asked  (Mills) . . .  Senate  reopens  the  Okla¬ 
homa  election  (Benson) . . .  Fashion  previews  in  New  York  (Greendorfer) . . .  From  St.  Louis,  the 
"perfect”  harvest  —  with  crops  rotting  on  the  ground  (Grebler)  .  .  .  The  widespread  "new” 
venereal  disease,  herpes  simplex  II  (Whitlow) . .  .  new  role  of  New  York’s  Democratic  liberals 
(Mindlin) . . .  Judge  John  Paul  Stevens’  conservative  record  (Landau) . . . 

...  as  we  said  . . .  different. 
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More  or  less  freedom  in  1976? 

Out  of  141  niembei'  nations  in  the  United  Nations,  thei’e 
are  only  two  dozen  that  can  be  called  democracies,  accordiiifj; 
to  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN. 
Presumably,  free  speech  and  j)i-ess  ai-e  observed  in  those 
countries. 

The  International  Press  Institute  conjectures  that  moi-e 
than  half  the  world  has  no  free  jiress.  We  would  say  “consid¬ 
erably  moi’e”  than  half. 

We  have  been  witnessing’  in  the  last  few  years  a  ^’radual 
disappeai’ance  of  fi’ee  speech  and  press  throufi’hout  the 
world.  But  what  is  friji’hteninp;  for  the  future  is  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  speculation  about  how  the  press  can  and  should  be 
controlled  now  takinfj;  place  in  what  we  used  to  think  were 
the  bastions  of  freedom. 

India  used  to  be  the  larji’est  democracy  on  earth  with  a 
vi^’orous  free  pi-ess.  .411  of  that  was  chan^ied  ovei’niji’ht  with 
the  stroke  of  a  pen  by  Prime  Minister  Indii’a  Gandhi  declar- 
in}>:  a  state  of  emei’S’ency  on  June  27. 

England  and  Australia  are  indul^inj*;  in  a  debate  on  what 
press  freedom  is  and  how  it  can  controlled.  Both  countries 
have  Royal  Commissions  studying’  the  press.  In  Enji’land, 
thei’e  is  a  movement  to  make  every  editor  belonji,’  to  one 
closed-shop  union.  In  .Australia,  projiosals  have  been  made 
for  licensing’  newspapers. 

But,  let  us  not  become  intrigued  with  the  jiroblems  of 
those  around  us  and  forget  to  be  concerned  with  what  is 
going  on  at  home  in  the  U.S. 

The  free  press/fair  trial  debate — the  conflict  between  the 
P'irst  and  Sixth  .Amendments — has  been  going  on  in  the  U.S. 
a  long  time.  The  Nebraska  “gag  rule”  and  the  Nov.  21  deci¬ 
sion  by  Supreme  Court  .Associate  Justice  Harry  Blackmun 
have  brought  the  issue  to  a  head.  It  is  now  before  the  entire 
court. 

Blackmun  lifted  some  of  the  restrictions  projiosed  by  the 
lower  court  in  Nebraska,  but  said  “certain  facts  .  .  .  may  be 
restrained  from  publication  by  the  media.” 

That  means  prior  restraint  by  a  judge — preventing  media 
from  publishing  material  a  judge  does  not  want 
published — which  means  censorship. 

We  hope  that  the  newspaper  editors  of  this  country  will 
not  be  complacent  in  the  assumption  that  our  freedoms  are 
safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  Freedom  is 
secure  only  where  dedicated  people  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  it. 

Violence  continues 

Union  pressmen  struck  the  Washhigton  Post  Oct.  1  and  its 
printing  presses  were  severely  damaged  by  acts  of  van¬ 
dalism  when  the  strike  started.  Since  then  at  least  two  de¬ 
livery  trucks  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  under  mysterious 
circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  any  condemnation  of  these 
acts  of  violence  by  the  striking  union  and  its  leaders  it  must 
be  assumed  they  condone  them. 
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YOU  SAID 

On  Presidential  news  conferences: 

“It's  just  a  bunch  of  reporters  who 
happen  to  be  thrown  together.  It's  not 
the  French  House  of  Deputies.  It's  more 
like  the  Marx  Brothers." — Martin  No 
I  AN,  Boston  Globe  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent. 

♦  ♦  * 

On  reporting: 

“Too  many  newspapers  still  regard  the 
police  blotter,  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  agenda  or  the  legislative  hopper  as 
the  most  legitimate  sources  of 
news." — Otis  Cuandi  i:r,  Los  Ani’eles 
Times  publisher. 

*  *  * 

On  the  new  technology: 

"With  our  brilliant  new  technology  we 
ought  to  provide  the  latest  news.  But  do 
we?  Have  our  deadlines  been  moved 
back  so  that  they  are  far  too  early  to  have 
the  latest  news?" — J ami  s  1..  KnkiIi  i. 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  chairman. 

♦  *  * 

"Most  shocking  is  that  today's  display 
advertising  deadlines  are  often  more 
stringent  than  in  the  old  hot  metal 
days." — J.  Warki  N  Mi  Ci  i  ri;.  marketing 
consultant. 

*  *  * 

On  editorials: 

"Preaching  can  turn  people  off." — Joi; 
King.  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  Newspapers 
executive  editor. 

On  newspapers'  public  image: 

"The  most  serious  problem  the 
American  press  faces  is  the  impulse  of 
the  press  to  self-censorship." — Tom 
WicKKR.  New  York  Times  columnist. 

*  *  ♦ 

"We  are  drowning  in  criticism,  in¬ 
formed  and  otherwise." — Lons  Banks, 


Harvard  lecturer  and  former  Time  editor. 

*  *  * 

On  collective  bargaining: 

"1  am  prepared  to  condemn  any  sys¬ 
tem  that  uses  as  the  ultimate  economic 
weapon  the  one  thing  that  is  diametruc- 
ally  opposed  to  society's  goal  of  im¬ 
proved  production." — Gordon  N. 
Fisiikr,  Southam  Newspapers  president. 

*  *  * 

"1  don't  think  the  average  news¬ 
paperman  really  wants  to  join  a 
union." — Norman  FL  Isaacs,  Wilminj^ton 
(Dela.)  News-Journal  editor. 

*  *  * 

On  Journalism  training: 

"I  don't  like  being  nosey  and  forcing 
people  to  tell  me  something  just  because 
I'm  a  reporter." — Caroi  Vaiu  i  . 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News  ct  Globe  intern. 

*  *  * 

"You  have  to  be  a  little  of  a  con 
man — you  have  to  bluff  your  way  some¬ 
times  to  get  information." — Niciioi  as 
Gagt,  New  York  Times  reporter. 

*  *  * 

"We  are  hiring  'business 
dumdums'." — Robkrt  Me  Cord,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Demoerai  executive  editor. 

*  *  * 

"Many  times  there  are  no  fancy  vil¬ 
lains.  just  incompetents  and  publicity 
seekers  .  .  .  Accountability  reporting  re¬ 
quires  hard  grinding  work.  Some  repor¬ 
ters  do  not  have  the  patience  for  it." — 
Wis  Gai.i  aghkr,  AP  president. 

*  5|<  * 

On  the  size  of  comic  strips: 

"Why  do  editors  put  this  dynamic 
salesman  in  a  coffin  2  by  6  inches  and 
hide  him  in  the  back  room?" — Chkstkr 
(Dick  Tracy)  Goci.o 


On  advertising  rates: 

"The  worst  thing  is  to  raise  rates  ac¬ 
ross  the  board  by  dollars  and  cents  or  by 
percentages  year  after  year  after 
year." — Tom  Wood,  Atlanta  Newspapers 
general  manager. 

*  *  * 

On  columning: 

"I  don't  write  to  roll  them  in  the  aisles. 
Laughter  can  be  good  medicine  .  .  . 
humor  makes  it  more  readable." — Ann 
Landtrs 

*  * 

"1  wouldn't  insult  readers'  intelligence 
by  printing  who  1  was  out  to  dinner 
with." — Marii  VN  Bkck 
♦  *  * 

"My  ambition  was  to  put  food  news 
occasionally  on  the  front  page.  1 
did." — W'lii  iAM  E.  Rick,  Wasbinitton 
Post. 

*  *  ♦ 

On  government  and  the  press: 

"Secrecy  in  government  has  become 
synonymous  in  the  public's  mind  with 
deception  by  the  government." — U.  S. 
Senator  Law  ion  Ciiii  hs,  of  Florida. 

*  *  * 

"Journalists  are  part  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  with  rights  protected  by 
the  First  .Amendment  but  the  same 
amendment  protects  individual  rights  .  .  . 
There  are  no  absolutes." — Jkrry  W. 
Frudukim,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  executive. 

*  *  ♦ 

On  photography: 

"W'ith  the  lousy  work  we  are  doing,  or 
are  forced  to  do.  we  owe  our  jobs  to  the 
happy  circumstance  that  newspapers 
never  fully  evaluate  what  they  are 
doing.” — Tom  Hlbharu,  Cineinnati  En¬ 
quirer  photographer. 

*  *  * 

"I  don't  know  if  I  like  what  I  take  but 
that's  the  way  they  are." — Stkvk  Pkrii. 

I  F.  Charlotte  Observer  photographer. 

Short  Takes 

On  the  profession: 

"Going  to  a  meeting  of  so  called  big- 
time  newspaper  editors  can  be  a  disturb¬ 
ing  experience,  or  one  that  can  leave  you 
with  a  feeling  that  today  is  a  put-on  and 
that  tomorrow  they'll  get  down  to  seri¬ 
ous  business." — Darrkli.  Sikford,  Char¬ 
lotte  News  executive  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

On  women's  equality: 

"Women  do  everything  (on  newspap¬ 
ers).  They  do  it  well.  Their  pay  is  im¬ 
proving  but.  in  general,  they  still  have  a 
way  to  go  before  they  reach  parity  with 

men." — Hfi.fn  S.  Coptky.  Copley 

Newspapers  president. 

*  *  * 

On  presidents: 

"I.BJ  maintained  a  closer,  rockier, 
love-hate  relationship  with  the  press  than 
any  President  I've  ever  known! — Hf.i.en 
Thomas,  UPl  White  House  reporter. 


FEEDBACK  by  VicCantciic 


HAPPY  HOLIDAYS! 
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If  your  market  is 
New  Englaud,  why 
advertise  in  New  York? 


Because  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
national  advertising  billings  are  placed  in 
New  York.  And  that's  why  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  the  Sunday  Herald 
Advertiser  ran  advertisements  like  this  in 
The  New  York  Times.  The  Times  is  read 
by  more  key  media  decision-makers  on 
national  accounts— at  clients  and  agencies 
—  than  any  other  publication. 

Perhaps  that's  why  more  media 
promotion  dollars  are  spent  inThe  Times 
than  in  any  other  publication.  If 
you'd  like  to  have  a  word  with  national 
advertisers  in  New  York,  why  not  pass  the 
word  to  Arthur  Irving,  media  advertising 
manager.  The  New  York  Times,  229  West 
43d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y  10036?  Call 
him  collect  at  (212)  556-1455. 

Sl)c  JsYUi  JJork  Simc$ 

Makes  things  happen  where  affluence 
and  influence  meet 

Other  offices  of  The  New  York  Times 
Boston:  84  State  St ,  02109,  (617)  227-7820 
Chicago:  233  N  Michigan  Ave ,  60601,  (3 12)  565-0969 
Detroit:  211  West  Fort  St ,  48226,  (313)  962-8484 
Los  Angeles:  900  Wilshire  Boulevard,  90017, 
(213)628-3143 

Miami:  Dupont  Plaza  Center,  33131,  (305)  379-1601 
Philadelphia:  Phila  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg  ,  19107, 

(215)  LO  8-0280 


At  the  Boston  Herald  Arr.er  lean  and  Sun¬ 
day  Herald  Advertiser,  vre  honestly  believe  the 
best  way  to  get  people  to  i-ead  our  paper,  is  for 
us  to  read  people,  first. 

So  we  go  into  the  neighborhoods.  We  sit 
In  the  kitchens.  We  talk  with  the  people.  We  ini¬ 
tiate  polls  that  track  public  opinion.  We  gat  her 
news  the  way  New  Englanders  prefer.  No  side¬ 
stepping.  Straight  from  the  source.  We  write  it 
that  way,  and  it  works.  It's  made  the  Boston 
Herald  American  the  region's  largest  morning 
daily. 

Advertisers  sense  this  oneto-one  rela¬ 
tionship  we  have  with  the  giant  New  England 
market.  And  more  and  m.ore.  are  tailoring  theu' 
advertising  schedules  to  have  their  ads  read  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  m  the  Herald 

Bemember ,  whether  you're  m  big  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  tiny  stoi-e,  we  read  you. 


11iciFs¥fliy 


Boston  Herald  Ameriean 
Sunday  Herald  Advertiser 
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EsP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

STATE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY— The  Year  of  OGO 

Judges  sit  in  editors’  chairs, 
editors  scurry  to  iaw  offices 


(An  E&P  Staff  report) 

Long  arms  of  the  law  reached  out  to 
arrest  journalism  in  1975.  fhis  was  the 
Year  of  OGO — the  omnibus  gag  order. 

Judges  tried  to  move  into  editors' 
chairs  and  editors  spent  untold  hours  in 
lawyers’  offices. 

In  at  least  25  reported  instances 
"gag”  rules  were  pronounced  by  Judges 
to  restrain  attorneys,  court  ofi'icers  and 
police  authorities  from  discussing  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  on  trial  or  even  before  trial. 

Some  of  the  Judges'  orders  were  so 
broad  that  they  prohibited  participants  in 
the  trial  and  pre-trial  hearings  from  re¬ 
vealing  "to  any  person,  corporation  or 
partnership  including  all  news  media" 
any  statements  concerning  any  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  facts  in  the  case. 

The  clashes  betw  een  the  rights  of  soci¬ 
ety  to  a  free  press  (First  .Amendment) 
and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  a  fair  trial 
(Sixth  .Amendment)  became  so  numer¬ 
ous  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
drafted  "Proposed  Couil  Procedure  for 
Fair  Trial-Free  Press  Judicial  Restrictive 
Orders"  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  situation 
emergency  attention,  promising  a  full  re¬ 
view  and  decision  by  next  June. 

Not  all  segments  of  the  bar  or  of  the 
press  would  subscribe  unconditionally  to 
the  ABA  code  and  some  editors 
argued  that  guidelines  for  controlling 
publicity  during  trials  are  "a  snare  and  a 
delusion."  The  celebrated  Jurist.  Harold 
R.  Medina,  who  achieved  fame  and 
notoriety  from  his  conduct  of  the  Trial  of 
the  1 1  Communist  Conspirators  in  the 
I95()s,  expressed  that  view  in  a  confes¬ 
sion  that  he  had  reversed  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  favoring  strict  rules  against  the  news 
media. 

"I  would  stand  squarely  on  the  First 
Amendment  itself."  Judge  Medina  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  "I  believe  guidelines  to  be  a 
snare  and  a  delusion.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  legislation  ...  1  would  make  no 
compromises  and  no  concessions  of  any 
kind.  1  say  fight  like  tigers  every  inch  of 
the  way." 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  said  a  search  of  the 
records  for  10  years  revealed  173  cases 
of  restrictive  orders  against  the  media. 
There  were  24  such  cases  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1975  and  more  were  to 


come.  In  the  Patty  Hearst  case — the 
"newspaper  heiress"  was  awaiting  trial 
on  a  bank  robbery  charge — it  was  the 
prosecution  that  sought  a  gag  on  the 
news  media  to  stop  a  How  of  publicity 
that  might  create  a  sy  mpathetic  image  for 
her. 

.Another  criminal  case  involving  a 
Journalism  personality  presented  a 
paradox.  The  conviction  of  a  man  who 
had  kidnapped  Reg  Murphy  when  he  was 
editor  of  the  Athinta  Joiinuil  v\as  over¬ 
turned  by  an  appellate  court  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  "prejudicial  pretrial  publicity." 
fhe  court  said  this  included  Murphy's 
own  account  of  the  crime. 

"It  is  a  laughable  decision."  com¬ 
mented  Murphy,  who  is  now  publisher  of 
the  Hearst-owned  Los  Angeles  HeniUI 
Examiner.  "  Fhe  court  (in  Georgia)  has 
decided  to  be  anti-news  media  for  a 
while." 

But  the  case  that  gave  the  news  media 
greatest  ca>ncern  arose  in  a  Nebraska 
court  w  here  a  man  was  to  be  examined  in 
pre-trial  proceedings  on  a  multiple  mur¬ 
der  count.  .Associate  Justice  Harry 
Blackmun  of  the  .Supreme  Court  advised 
the  presiding  Judge  that  a  prior  restraint 
could  be  imposed  on  publication  of  mate¬ 
rial  deemed  to  be  detrimental  to  a  defen¬ 
dant  even  if  it  is  presented  in  open  court. 

The  suppression  order.  Blackmun 
said,  could  include  court  orders  in  the 
case  since  these  would  reveal  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  confessions  and  other  prejudi¬ 
cial  evidence  to  the  community  before 
the  Jury  must  be  chosen. 

Pertinent  to  this  opinion.  Florida 
editors  became  aware  of  a  provision  in  a 
new  state  law  that  prohibits  news  media 
from  reporting  complaints  to  the  State 
Ethics  (Commission  or  its  consideration 
of  them. 

Heading  for  a  high  court  review  was  a 
Florida  circuit  Judge's  order  w  hich  for¬ 
bade  the  press  to  report  anything  that 
occurred  out  of  the  Jury's  hearing  in  a 
major  fraud  trial.  The  Jury  reached  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  against  the  defendants  be¬ 
fore  the  news  media  could  obtain  a  full 
hearing  on  its  protest  against  the  gag.  In 
the  initial  instance  the  presiding  Judge 
ruled  that  the  Miami  Herald  and  others 
had  no  standing  in  court  to  challenge  his 
order. 

This  was  the  nub  of  the  ABA’s  pro¬ 
posed  code.  The  news  media  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  before  the  trial 


began  to  test  the  publicity  ban  which 
contains  the  threat  of  fine  and/or  impris¬ 
onment  for  contempt  of  court  if  it  is  vio¬ 
lated.  fhe  draft  code  recommends  that 
courts  make  a  finding  of  fact  to  explain 
the  necessity  for  a  gag  order,  and  that 
provisions  be  made  for  expediting  Judi¬ 
cial  review  of  such  orders  before  the  is¬ 
sues  involved  become  moot. 

A  Georgia  newspaper  ignored  a  gag 
order  and  gave  full  coverage  to  the  trial 
without  invoking  either  penalty  or  com¬ 
ment  from  the  Judge,  fhe  latter  may  have 
been  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  recently  declared 
unconstitutional  a  Georgia  law  which 
prohibited  the  publication  of  the  name  of 
a  rape  victim  when  it  became  known  in 
an  offieial  record.  .Also,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  in  another  case  that  a  defen¬ 
dant  could  be  given  a  fair  trial  despite  the 
Jury's  knowledge  of  his  criminal 
background. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  trying  year  for  the 
news  media  and  particularly  for  those 
reporters  and  editors  who  faced  Jail 
terms  for  defy  ing  court  orders  to  reveal 
their  sources  of  information  contained  in 
sealed  Grand  Jury  reports,  or  to  deliver 
to  investigative  agencies  their  taped  in¬ 
terviews  with  crime  suspects. 

.Appellate  Judges  found  it  convenient 
in  some  cases  to  dismiss  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  technical  grounds — the  trial 
was  ended,  or  the  complaint  was  faulty, 
or  the  evidence  was  inadmissible.  Not  so 
fortunate  were  two  reporters,  the  city 
editor  and  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.) /Jee  who  were  sentenced 
to  indefinite  terms  for  contempt  on  62 
counts  of  refusing  to  tell  how  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  transcript  of  Grand  Jury  tes¬ 
timony. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  wanted  the 
case  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  newspaper's  attorneys  con¬ 
tended  that  the  citations  violate  the 
California  shield  law  as  well  as  the  First 
.Amendment.  Justice  Douglas,  most  con¬ 
sistent  of  the  defenders  of  the  First 
.Amendment  on  the  high  court,  retired, 
leaving  some  doubt  that  the  press  will 
have  such  an  ardent  advocate  for  years 
to  come. 

Still  on  appeal,  the  next  step  being  to 
the  Supreme  Court  again,  was  the  1971 
contempt  conviction  of  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter  William  Farr.  The  $500 
(Continued  on  pa^e  II) 
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IPI  reports  says: 


Over  half  of  world  has  no  free  press 


The  concept  of  a  free  press  continues 
to  be  attacked  and  threatened,  according 
to  Peter  Galliner.  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  of  Zurich.  Switzer¬ 
land.  “More  than  half  the  world  has  no 
free  press.”  he  states  in  the  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Report  1975. 

But.  Galliner  wrote  in  his  annual  re¬ 
view.  these  attacks  and  threats  open  un¬ 
usual  doors  to  help  strengthen  the  free 
institution  that  is  accepted  by  only  half 
the  world. 

“Because  society  has  become  so 
shapeless,  with  the  old  institutions  melt¬ 
ing  away  and  the  new  philosophies,  good 
and  bad.  still  in  a  soft  and  malleable 
form,  there  is  a  chance  for  a  btild  press  to 
take  a  hand,  not  in  molding  the  world 
into  shape — which  is  not  its  business 
alone — but  in  molding  a  pattern  of  free 
communication  so  that  all  can  help  in 
shaping  the  piece  of  world  they  have  ...” 

During  1975.  India  dominated  news  of 
the  press.  But  other  target  areas.  Gal¬ 
liner  said,  included  Bangladesh.  Nigeria. 
Portugal.  Zambia.  South  Korea  and  the 
larger  Latin  American  states. 

Following  are  regional  reports  where 
the  free  press  concept  has  dominated 
local  and  national  forums: 

Kuropt* 

BRITAIN — Four  different  elements 
figure  closely  in  the  English  press  system 
here:  Economics,  leftist  politics,  labor 
unions  and  government.  Economically 
many  newspapers  especially  l.ondon- 
based  “nationals”  are  running  in  the  red. 
Meanwhile,  the  British  left  wing  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  gain  editorial  influence,  if  not  con¬ 
trol.  These  problems  are  compounded  by 
a  lack  of  cooperation  from  labor  unions 
which  have  fought  management  attempts 
to  reduce  manpower,  install  modern 
equipment  and  thus  cut  costs.  Govern¬ 
ment  aggravates  the  problems  with  at¬ 
tempts  to  suppress  stories  and  pass 
“closed  shop"  bills  for  journalists' 
unions. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA — In  this  coun¬ 
try.  harassment  of  foreign  journalists  has 
been  a  major  problem.  Often  nebulous 
charges  ranging  from  “spying”  to  “con¬ 
tact  with  anti-Czech  dissidents”  have 
brought  many  newspeople  before  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities.  In  several  cases,  in¬ 
cluding  one  involving  two  Dutch  jour¬ 
nalists.  the  penalty  has  been  arrest  and 
expulsion. 

EINLAND — The  gravest  problem 
here  is  financial  w  ith  ad  linage  down  Wc 
and  circulation  up  only  l-29f.  Doubling 
of  newsprint  prices  and  increased  postal 
charges  aggravate  a  situation  which 
10 


killed  a  Helsinki  newspaper,  a  new  eve¬ 
ning  paper  that  struggled  for  14  months. 

FRANCE — Labor  and  economics 
were  the  main  ingredients  in  Erance. 
This  year  while  publishers  struggled  to 
cut  soaring  operating  costs  unionists 
reacted  by  striking  at  least  seven  differ¬ 
ent  publications.  Such  strife  paints  a 
gloomy  picture  for  the  French  press 
which  also  experienced  a  4(KT  slump  in 
advertising  (especially  classified)  and  a 
drop  in  circulation  (among  young  read¬ 
ers). 

GERMANY — Although  economics 
pose  the  only  threat  to  the  press  in  this 
country  this  year,  many  publishers  have 
found  solace  through  mergers  and  joint 
operating  agreements.  Government  bills 
including  failing  newspaper  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  sources  acts  add  to  a  favorable 
outlook. 

GREECE — Despite  a  past  military 
coup  which  threatened  press  freedom, 
the  Greeks  have  successfully  rebuilt  the 
Fourth  Estate.  Both  circulation  and  the 
number  of  new  publications  has  multi¬ 
plied  several  fold,  leading  to  a  somewhat 
explosive  competitive  situation  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  “yellow  journalism”  days. 

ITALY — Still  considered  politically 
free,  the  Italian  press  has  suffered  from 
Fascist  legislation  which  place  penalties 
for  express  opinions,  revealing  secret 
police  investigations  and  publishing  se¬ 
cret  government  diKuments.  However,  a 
protection  of  sources  act  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Italian  government  m  draft 
form. 

MALTA — On  this  small  island,  a 
police  order  with  possible  political  over¬ 
tones  now  prohibits  the  publishing  of  the 
Times  of  Malta  and  the  Sunday  Times  of 
Malta  to  three  hours.  An  upcoming  gen¬ 
eral  election  may  be  the  reason  for  such 
restrictions  with  Prime  Minister  Dorn 
Mintoff  controlling  all  other  media. 

NORWAY — Union  resistance  to  new 
technology  mars  this  countries  press 
record. 

PORTUG.AL — The  Portuguese  press 
is  walking  a  tightrope,  one  strung  by  an 
unstable  government.  Within  the  net 
below'  are  press  restrictions  ranging  from 
S20(K)  fines  to  absolute  censorship,  but 
so  far  the  press  has  managed  to  balance 
itself  on  the  high  wire.  Despite  seven 
different  attempts  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  shackle  the  press,  free¬ 
dom  remains  for  journalists.  Within  the 
last  1 1  months,  two  editors  have  been 
detained  by  the  government,  one  daily 
suspended,  a  radio  station  occupied  and 
a  printers-joumalists  dispute  raised  over 
a  new  daily.  Tempo.  One  new  press  law. 
opposed  even  by  journalist  sympathizers 


of  the  Portuguese  government,  threatens 
fines  of  $2. (KM)  and  publishing  suspension 
for  120  days.  The  only  encouraging  note 
is  the  failure  in  circulation  of  several 
news  outlets  taken  over  or  influenced  by 
the  extreme  political  left,  while  indepen¬ 
dent  papers  flourish. 

SOVIET  UNION — No  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  exists  here  yet.  despite  the 
Helsinki  European  Security  Conference 
agreement.  Meanwhile  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  continue  to  work  under  difficul¬ 
ties.  ranging  from  threats  of  physical  vio¬ 
lence  and  detention  to  expulsion.  De¬ 
spite  indications  that  the  USSR  would 
ease  its  press  policies,  none  have  so  far 
seen  fruition — including  the  granting  of 
multiple  use  exit  and  entry  visas. 

SPAIN — Seizures  of  publications  and 
arrests  of  journalists  were  the  results  of 
the  Spanish  government's  intervention 
with  the  free  press.  Despite  these  ac¬ 
tions.  journalists  continue  to  fight  back 
against  laws  w  hich  ban  “open  or  veiled” 
support  for  unfavored  organizations.  .Al¬ 
though  some  journalists  are  asking  for 
government  imposed  censorship  to  avoid 
seizures,  most  others  are  continuing  to 
fight  and  help  inform  the  Spanish  public. 

TURKEY — Government  officials  of 
the  new-born  Turkish  coalition  remain 
sensitive  to  the  media.  Most  controver¬ 
sial  was  the  dismissal  of  the  director  of 
the  state  broadcasting  network  for  “en¬ 
dangering  national  security.” 

YUGOSL.AVIA — Continuing  a  policy 
of  press  intolerance,  the  Communist  re¬ 
gime  suppressed  the  rights  of  a  small, 
outspoken  magazine.  Praxis.  Three 
other  publications  have  run  into  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  while  a  correspondent 
for  Le  Fifiaro  lost  her  accreditation. 

North  .America 

CANADA— The  voiding  of  a  10- 
year-old  tax  reduction  for  advertising  in 
non-Canadian  publications  is  the  issue  in 
this  country.  The  reduction,  affecting 
those  publications  with  less  than  80^f 
Canadian  editorial  material,  has  been 
construed  as  censorship  by  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  Only  editions  of  Time  and 
Reader's  Digest  would  be  affected. 

UNITED  STATES— In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  the  U.S.  press  has  begun  a  “slow 
dip"  follow  ing  the  Watergate  years.  That 
dip  was  started  by  a  bill  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Eederal  Criminal  Code,  aimed 
at  protecting  state  secrets.  Troubles  in 
protecting  the  Eirst  Amendment  in 
courts  is  seen  as  another  problem,  as  are 
labor  relations. 
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fine  and  five-day  jail  term  imposed  on 
him  for  refusing  to  name  confidential 
sources  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Also  in  the  legal  Held  during  1975; 

The  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a 
California  court's  dismissal  of  law  suits 
against  the  Hearst  Corporation  claiming 
it  was  liable  for  a  reporter's  v  iolation  of 
the  anti-fraud  provisions  of  the  federal 
securities  laws.  The  publisher  acted  in 
“good  faith." 

fhe  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  ruling 
that  radio-tv  commentators  must  pay 
dues  to  a  union  under  the  terms  of  their 
contracts. 

.A  Massachusetts  court  allowed  a 
newspaper  to  reject  advertising  for  a 
female  escort  service. 

,A  newsman  was  required  to  pay  puni¬ 
tive  damages  for  libeling  a  person  during 
an  investigation  interview. 

The  Supreme  Court  let  stand  a  verdict 
that  upheld  a  principal's  authority  to 
censor  a  high  school  paper. 

A  New  Jersey  judge  "suggested"  that 
a  newspaper  publish  editorials  against 
guns  and  drugs  but  dropped  the  idea  after 
a  storm  of  protest. 

Following  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  several  years  ago.  a  federal  judge  void¬ 
ed  a  Florida  law  that  prohibited  criti¬ 
cism  of  political  candidates  in  newspa¬ 
pers  published  on  Flection  Day. 

■A  high  court  in  Maryland  said  a  school 
principal  involved  in  a  libel  action  was  a 
public  figure. 

Some  other  business 

Other  highlights  of  1975  in  this  State  of 
the  Industry  report  by  i  a)rr()K<s;  erBi  isni  R 
included; 

ANTITRIST  LAWSUITS 

While  judicial  gag  orders  plagued  the 
news  side  of  the  business,  newspaper 
lawyers  faced  complex  antitrust  litiga¬ 
tion  on  several  fronts.  The  outcome  of 
some  test  cases  could  affect  publishing 
operations  in  many  ways. 

I'he  toughest  legal  problem  arose  from 
the  traditional  price-fixing  policy  of 
newspapers.  In  several  sections  of  the 
country,  independent  dealers  filed  suits 
to  retain  the  right  to  set  their  ow  n  prices 
on  the  p  ipers  they  deliver. 

A  typical  lawsuit  involved  the  Miami 
Herald  w  hich  initiated  a  program,  similar 
to  one  activated  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
newspapers  to  give  the  independent 
dealers  full  employe  status  so  that  they 
could  charge  only  what  the  FJerald  set  as 
the  price.  V  iolation  of  antitrust  laws  was 
alleged. 

The  AN  PA  and  several  publishers  in¬ 
dividually  asked  Congress  to  grant  an 
exemption  to  newspapers  in  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
antitrust  acts.  But  the  bill  reported  out  of 
committee  did  not  contain  a  provision 
allowing  publishers  to  mandate  prices. 

Meanwhile,  a  federal  appellate  court 
upheld  the  practice  of  the  New  York 


News  which  set  a  maximum  price  for 
franchised  dealers  to  charge  home  deliv¬ 
ery  customers. 

UNIONIZED  DEALERS 

With  the  unionization  of  dealers  across 
the  country,  publishers  were  concerned 
that  the  pricing  custom  would  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  sore  point  in  business  operations. 
The  Supreme  Court  failed  to  pass  on  the 
issue  several  years  in  a  case  involving 
the  regulation  and  control  of  St.  Louis 
(ilohe  Democrat  distributors. 

Also,  in  antitrust  litigation,  the  Boston 
Globe  agreed  to  limit  its  exclusivity 
rights  so  that  newspapers  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  would  be  able  to  obtain  some  of 
the  same  syndicated  features.  The  gov¬ 
ernment's  case  against  the  Globe  had 
been  pending  for  eight  years.  The  settle¬ 
ment  decree  was  expected  to  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  ending  suits  in  other  areas. 

.Another  antitrust  suit,  which  originally 
raised  a  question  as  to  the  constitutional¬ 
ity  of  the  Newspaper  Preserv  ation  .Act  of 
1970  (allowing  competing  newspapers  to 
join  business  and  production  opera¬ 
tions).  was  settled  before  trial.  Seventeen 
plaintiffs,  including  the  Bay  Gnardian. 
were  paid  $1,350,000  by  the  San  I'ran- 
cisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
E.xaminer  to  reimburse  them  for  damages 
that  were  claimed  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  newspapers'  combined  advertis¬ 
ing  sales. 

The  most  prolonged  antitrust  case  in 
the  newspaper  business  also  came  to  a 
close  w  hen  the  courts  permitted  Greater 
Buffalo  Press  Inc.  to  retain  two  of  its 
plants  where  comics  sections  and  other 
newspaper  inserts  are  produced.  Four¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  Department  of  Justice 
began  action  to  compel  Greater  Buffalo 
h  ess  to  cease  certain  practices  that  were 
deemed  to  restrain  trade. 

SATURDAY  OFF 

Half  a  dozen  newspapers  dropped 
Saturday  editions.  Some  switched  from 
evening  to  morning  on  Saturday,  some 
combined  two  Saturday  editions,  and 
some  added  a  Sunday  package  distrib¬ 
uted  on  Saturday.  Under  Washin^tton 
Post  ownership,  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times  did  the  unusual — it  revived  a 
Saturday  edition  but  brought  it  out  in  the 
morning  cycle. 

At  the  beginning  of  1975  there  were 
544  cities  in  the  U.S.  which  had  "daily" 
newspapers  but  none  on  Saturday.  In 
Texas  the  most  numerous  group  of 
dailies  consisted  of  72  which  published 
Monday  through  Friday.  Monday 
through  Friday  and  Sunday,  or  Tuesday 
through  Friday  and  Sunday.  Other  states 
high  on  this  list  with  expendable  Satur¬ 
days  were  California  (36).  Florida  (20). 
Missouri  (25)  and  Oklahoma  (38). 

Elsewhere  there  were  349  cities  with 
Saturday  morning  papers  and  752  cities 
with  Saturday  evening  or  weekend  pa¬ 
pers. 
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■A  few  cities  and  towns  lost  their  daily 
ne  w  spapers  and  a  few  others  gained  one  in 
1975. 

Scripps-Howard  closed  its  Fort  Worth 
Press  on  Memorial  Day  and  sold  some  of 
its  assets  to  Dean  Singleton,  publisher  of 
neighborhood  papers.  He  trimmed  the 
Press  operation  to  the  bone  and  revived 
the  53-year-old  paper,  then  folded  it. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  lost  the  longtime  even¬ 
ing  companion  of  the  Blade.  The  Block- 
owned  Times,  published  since  1849.  was 
down  to  28.()()0  circulation  on  a  five-day 
basis. 

Hemmed  in  by  vigorous  competitors 
and  a  dead  downtown,  the  74-year-old 
Daily  Record  of  Fong  Branch.  N.J.  gave 
up. 

Gannett  Company  discontinued  daily 
publication  of  two  old  Florida  Space 
Coast  papers,  the  Titusville  Star  Advo¬ 
cate  and  the  Melhonrne  Fveniny’  Times. 
and  converted  them  to  weeklies.  The 
area  is  served  by  Gannett's  Cocoa  To¬ 
day. 

In  Georgetown.  South  Carolina,  a 
newcomer,  the  Grand  Strand  Daily 
American,  succumbed  after  competing 
with  the  Myrtle  Beach  daily  since  June  7. 
1973. 

Failure  of  chain  stores  to  adv  ertise  in  it 
was  given  as  the  reason  for  closing  the 
.Morristown  (Tenn.)  Gazette-Mail  which 
began  as  a  regional  weekly  109  years 
ago.  The  Citizen  Tribune,  founded  in 
1966.  continues  to  serve  the  area. 

The  publisher  of  the  Sapnlpa  (Okla.) 
Daily  Herald  discontinued  the  weekly 
companion  Sapnlpa  Democrat  News. 

Suspensions  in  the  non-daily  field  also 
included  Knight-Ridder's  Or/u/u/o  (Fla.) 
Citizen  News:  the  Foreman  (.Ark.)  Sun 
after  76  years;  the  Crystal  City  (Mo.) 
Press-Times,  creating  another  one-paper 
market;  Fmmitsbnr^  (Md.)  Chronicle: 
the  New  Hampshire  Public  Occurrences: 
.Manchester  (Conn.)  Observer,  after  a 
few  issues;  and  the  Tombstone  (Ariz.) 
Epitaph  which  reported  the  gun  fight  at 
O.K.  Corral. 

Starting  up  or  joining  the  list  of  dailies 
were  the  following; 

News  Daily  o\'  South  Eniton  in  .Atlanta 
suburbs. 

Clay  Today  at  Orange.  Park.  Fla. 

Los  Angeles  E.xpress  for  the  Spanish- 
language  community. 

Cleveland  (Tenn.)  Morninft  San. 

Ida  County  (Iowa)  Courier,  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  farm  equipment  company. 

Poteet  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  Tuesday 
through  Friday. 

Sunday  editions  were  added  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

Bnrlinf’ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 
Greenwood  (Miss.)  Commonwealth. 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  News  Journal. 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  News. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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In  Cincinnati 


Enquirer  and  Post  explore 
single  production  facility 


Possibility  of  a  single  production  facil¬ 
ity  early  in  1976  is  under  discussion  by 
owners  of  the  Cinciniuili  (O.)  Eiuitiircr 
and  the  Cinciiinali 

Ihe  Knquirer  is  owned  by  Combined 
Communications  Corp.  of  Phoenix.  Ari/. 
and  the  Post  is  part  of  the  .Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

A  statement  by  Karl  Kller.  president  of 
Combined  Communications  and  William 
.1.  Keating,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Knquirer.  issued  December  19  followed 
one  the  day  before  by  the  Post.  Kller  said 
the  Post  initiated  the  single  facility  talks. 

The  P'nquirer  statement  said: 

“The  (papers)  are  discussing  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  single  production  facility. 
Kller  emphasized  that  the  discussion 
now  taking  place  will  in  no  way  involve 
merging  the  2  new  spapers  and  combining 
their  editorial  operations  in  any  fashion. 

"Hiarlicr  .  .  .  the  Cincinnati  Post  issued 
a  statement  from  W'alter  Kriedenberg. 
editor,  and  Klarl  Brown,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  for  the  Kemiicky  East  (the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post's  Kentucky  edition).  Vance 
Trimble,  editor,  and  John  f-eldmann. 
business  manager. 

“Kor  some  time  Knquirer  and  Post 
principals  have  been  engaging  in 
exploratory  talks  to  determine  w  hether 
the  2  companies  can  publish  their  news¬ 
papers  using  a  single  production  facility. 
The  heavy  and  ever  increasing  cost  of 
maintaining  a  separate  .  .  .  facility  made 
such  exploratory  talks  a  matter  of  sheer 
economic  necessity. 

“The  parties  have  discussed  a  number 
of  ways  a  single  production  operation 
might  work.  Their  preliminary  talks  have 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  a  number  of 
concepts.  Recently,  the  discussion  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  concept  that  the  Knquirer 
would  take  on  the  task  of  performing  the 
production,  distribution  and  sales  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Post  and  the  Post  w  ould  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  its  editorial  functions, 
fhe  Knquirer  would  perform  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  business  functions  of  the  Post 
out  of  a  single  facility. 

“We  will  be  starting  negotiations  with 
the  unions  (6)  for  new  labor  agreements 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  We  believe 
that  in  all  fairness  these  union  offi¬ 
cials  should  know  about  the  exploratory 
talks  and  what  we  are  thinking  about  be¬ 
fore  negotiations  begin.  The  Post  out  of 
real  concerp  for  maintaining  separate 
editorial  wishes  in  the  greater  Cincinnati 
area  is  of  the  belief  that  a  single  produc¬ 
tion  and  business  facility  is  vital  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  We  want  to  meet 
with  the  union  leaders  in  the  near  future 
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(within  the  next  few  weeks)  to  engage  in 
discussions  regarding  the  need  for  a 
single  production  and  business  opera¬ 
tion.  what  impact  such  an  operation 
would  have  on  our  employees,  and  to 
consider  those  union  leaders'  views  and 
ideas  on  the  subject.  Needless  to  say  we 
want  that  input  before  any  final  decision 
is  made." 

fhe  Knquirer.  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Combined  Communications, 
publishes  daily  and  Sunday  (morning), 
while  the  Post  publishes  Monday 
through  .Saturday  (evening.) 

Kller  said  radio  station  WS.\1  which 
his  company  ow  ns  w  ill  be  sold  before  the 
end  of  1976.  A  tv  station  (WCPO)  is  con¬ 


nected  with  the  .Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation.  but  is  owned  by  a  different  com¬ 
pany. 

Contracts  of  the  craft  unions  expire 
March  I.  1976.  Negotiations  of  new  con¬ 
tracts  were  to  have  begun  shortly  after 
January  I. 

Kller  said  he  is  aware  that  the  merger 
of  facilities  of  the  two  newspapers  “is  a 
failing  newspaper  act  matter.  The  talks 
were  initiated  by  the  Cincinnati  Post." 

Combined  Communications  earlief 
this  year  purchased  the  Knquirer  from 
.American  financial  Company,  a  Cincin 
nati  concern.  Before  that  transactio.h 
American  f  inancial  in  1974  purchased 
the  Post  building. 

fhe  building  transaction  started  many 
rumors  and  K&l’  was  informed  that  these 
and  the  fact  that  union  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  were  imminent  touched  off  talks 
between  the  newspaper  ownerships. 

Combined  Communications  operates 
one  of  the  largest  outdoor  advertising 
firms  in  the  country,  several  tv  and  radio 
stations,  and  building  display  facilities. 


ANPA  calls  for  changes 
in  criminal  records  act 


Privacy  concerning  criminal  records 
information  may  have  been  what  was 
sought  in  regulations  issued  last  May. 
but  what  emerged  looks  more  like  sec¬ 
recy.  a  panel  of  the  l.aw  Knforcement 
.Assistance  .Administration  was  told  (De¬ 
cember  12)  by  Harold  W.  .Andersen, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  lAiblishers  .AssiK'iation. 

.Appearing  to  testify  regarding  possible 
changes  in  certain  sections  of  the  KK.A.A 
regulations.  Andersen  made  it  clear  both 
the  .ANP.A  and  the  newspaper  of  w  hich 
he  is  president,  the  Omaha  Warhl- 
Hcrald.  oppose  all  provisions  of  the  pri¬ 
vacy  regulations  as  they  appertain  to 
availability  of  criminal  records  to  the 
press  or  public. 

"Crime  is  not  a  private  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  criminal  and  the  state."  .Ander¬ 
sen  said,  "and  the  mere  issuance  of  regu¬ 
lations  cannot  make  it  so.  .  .  .  for  200 
years  the  functioning  of  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  has  been  a  public  matter.  .  .  . 
In  our  system,  w  hen  a  citizen  is  arrested, 
tried.convicted  and  sentenced,  the  entire 
series  of  events  is  a  public  matter." 

.Andersen  said  the  regulations  are  "a 
dangerous  step  back  from  this  concept." 
.As  between  the  public's  right  to  know 
and  the  individual's  presumed  right  not 
to  have  his  criminal  record  disclosed, 
"we  believe  the  public's  right  to  know  is 
more  compelling." 

In  support  of  this  position.  .Andersen 
listed  some  results  of  last  May's  regula¬ 
tions. 

In  Dallas,  the  KK.A.A  administrator  has 
reported  he  has  been  swamped  with  calls 


from  people  who  can't  get  information 
related  to  law  enforcement.  One  woman 
said  she  called  a  jail  but.  because  of  the 
regulations,  the  jailer  wouldn't  tell  her  if 
her  husband  was  there. 

In  Kort  Worth,  the  .Associated  Press 
was  unable  to  learn  even  the  date  of  a 
pending  trial. 

In  .Athens.  Ga..  the  city's  newspaper 
was  refused  access  to  the  docket  book 
for  the  Recorder's  Court  because  the 
docket  book  has  an  alphabetical  index  in 
the  front. 

“Thus."  .Andersen  said,  “even  though 
court  records  are  public  records,  the 
public  in  .Athens  does  not  have  access. 
Court  records." 

The  .ANPA  head  went  on  to  say: 
"Kven  more  frightening  is  the  possibility 
of  abuses  w  hich  will  never  become  pub¬ 
lic  until  it  is  too  late — the  child  molester 
hired  as  a  janitor  of  an  elementary  school 
because  his  criminal  history  was  a  secret 
.  .  .  the  candiate  for  public  ofilce  w  ith  the 
‘mile  long'  record  about  w  hich  the  public 
will  never  learn." 

Regarding  the  section  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  exempts  court  records  of 
public  judicial  proceedings  compiled 
chronologically.  .Andersen  said  that,  by 
failing  to  allow  use  of  court  indexes  or¬ 
ganized  by  name,  the  regulations  shut  off 
access  to  public  records. 

.Andersen  closed  his  testimony  with  an 
appeal  that  the  KK.A.A  panel  re-examine 
the  regulations,  viewing  them  from  the 
perspective  of  "the  public's  right  to 
know  how  its  criminal  justice  system  is 


working." 
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Entire  city  buys  subscription  to  weekly 

Peter  Dykes,  editor  and  publisher,  of  the  Kinfisport 
iJenn.)  Daily  News  and  the  weekly  Post  News,  has  written  a 
letter  to  President  Ford.  The  problem  is  that  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  wants  to  deny  him  a  second-class  mailing  permit 
because  the  weekly  Post  News  is  being  sold  at  a  reduced 
price.  Dykes,  in  an  attempt  to  expand  circulation,  is  offering 
two  neighboring  cities  a  full  page  of  editorial  coverage  in  the 
Post  News  in  exchange  for  a  paid  subscription  for  every 
resident.  The  price  is  SI. 00  per  year,  per  household,  as 
compared  to  the  regular  rate  of  SO. 00  per  year.  Mount  Car¬ 
mel's  City  fathers  took  Dykes  up  on  the  offer  and  the  Postal 
Service  informed  Dykes  to  stop  the  practice  or  lose  the 
second-class  permit.  With  a  regular  $6.00  per  year  rate,  the 
Postal  Service  will  only  allow  Dykes  to  reduce  rates  to  $3.00 
per  year.  The  Postal  Service  justifies  their  action  by  saying 
these  subscriptions  must  be  classified  as  “gift  subscrip¬ 
tions.”  Dykes  oisagrees.  telling  the  President:  “1  can't 
imagine  you  or  any  other  public  official  considering  the 
spending  of  the  taxpayer's  money  on  taxpayer's  services 
as  a  'gift'  to  the  public."  The  Postal  Service,  according 
to  Dykes,  cannot  find  an  example  in  history  where  a  news¬ 
paper  has  sold  subscriptions  to  an  entire  city. 

*  *  * 

Cigaret  introduction  announced 

Philip  Morris  Inc.  will  introduce  a  new  low-tar 
cigarette  called  “Merit."  using  more  than  500  news¬ 
papers  starting  January  5.  The  campaign  scheduled 
which  includes  full  pages  ads  running  twice  a  week  is 
now  set  for  a  three  month  run.  Leo  Burnett  Co.  is  the 
agency  that  developed  ads.  Additional  support  will 
come  from  magazines,  outdoor  and  transit  ads.  A 
sampling  program  will  also  be  used.  Although  no  dollar 
figure  on  the  annual  spending  for  the  brand  has  been 
released,  the  company  indicated  billings  would  be 
higher  than  any  ad  budgeted  brand  Philip  Morris  now 
has.  Some  industry  experts  peg  that  figure  as  high  as 
$21  million. 

*  *  * 

Retired  editor  to  study  race  relations 

James  A.  Rogers,  editor  emeritus  of  Florence  {S.C.)  Morn- 
itif’  News  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.  James  B.  Edwards  to 
chair  a  23-member  committee  to  study  police-community 
relations  with  emphasis  on  racial  disturbances.  Gov.  Ed¬ 
wards  said  that  he  is  creating  the  committee  partly  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  protests  over  the  fatal  shootings  of  7  blacks  by 
white  policemen  during  purported  arrest  altercations  in  re¬ 
cent  months. Rogers,  70,  white,  was  formerly  board  of 
tnistees  chairman  of  predominantly  black  S.C.  State  College. 
He  retired  as  active  editor  of  the  News  last  June  after  23 
years  service. 

Asian  Wall  Street  Journal 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  start  an  Asian  edition  in  1976. 
The  South  China  Morning  Post.  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun. 
Straits  Times  of  Singapore  and  the  New  Straits  Times  of 
Malyasia  are  the  four  partners  in  the  joint  venture  with  Dow 
Jones.  Majority  interest  will  be  held  by  Dow  Jones.  The 
paper  will  be  published  Monday  through  Eriday  in  Hong 
Kong  and  distributed  by  air  to  major  cities  throughout  Asia 
and  Australia.  Peter  Kann,  the  Journal's  Hong  Kong  corres¬ 
pondent,  has  been  publisher  and  editor  of  the  edition. 

*  *  * 

Utility  resumes  advertising 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  resumed 
advertising  December  5  after  a  2-year  moratorium.  The 
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new  ads.  which  are  running  in  dailies  and  non-dailies  for 
S  weeks,  provide  information  on  how  to  keep  winter  bills 
low  by  using  energy  wisely. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  News  post  loss 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers'  president  .Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man.  Jr.,  said  F’hiladelphia  Newspapers  Inc.  would  not  show 
a  profit  in  i975  in  remarks  to  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Industry  Analysts  Association  December  II  in  New  York. 
Despite  the  loss.  Chapman  said  K-R  earnings  would  be  up  in 
the  4th  quarter  and  that  if  the  economy  continues  to  im¬ 
prove,  next  year  should  he  one  of  solid  earnings  growth. 
Chapman  said  ad  rates  on  a  year  to  year  comparison  would 
probably  rise  H'T  to  lOCf. 

*  *  >ic 

Pre-trial  news  curbs  ordered 

News  media  are  prohibited  from  recounting  the  record 
of  Susan  Saxe,  who  is  facing  trial  on  a  charge  of  murdering 
a  Boston  policeman  five  years  ago.  The  curb  on  news  re¬ 
porting  was  issued  (December  22)  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Walter  McLaughlin  this  week  in  Boston.  He  said  the 
news  media  could  report  on  his  order,  in  which  he  mention¬ 
ed  some  aspects  of  Saxe's  record  but  that  no  further 
material  on  her  background  could  be  published  until  a 
jury  is  sequestered.  Defense  lawyers  had  asked  that  the 
case  be  dismissed  because  of  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity. 

In  Easton,  Pa.,  reporters  were  barred  (December  19) 
from  a  bail-reduction  hearing  for  3  Vietnamese  refugees 
jailed  in  an  alleged  assault  on  8  Bethlehem  policemen. 
Northampton  County  Court  Judge  Clinton  B.  Palmer 
barred  reporters  after  a  motion  by  the  defense  attorney, 
who  claimed  pretrial  publicity  would  prejudice  the  rights 
of  defendants  at  a  trial. 

*  *  * 

Litholaser  plate  making  system  installed 

The  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze,  a  73.000  circulation 
evening  paper,  began  December  8  partial  production  of 
plates  with  the  Litholaser  plate  making  system.  The  laser 
unit  is  produced  by  EOCOM  and  the  system  uses  a  new 
laser  offset  plate  designed  by  Western  Litho  Plate  and 
Supply.  The  unit  has  a  two-way  shrink  capability  and  has 
been  exposing  offset  plates  in  about  two  minutes.  The 
Litholaser  will  be  modified  to  achieve  plate  production 
under  one  minute. 

%  *  j)e 

Paper  sued  for  robbery  report 

The  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune  was  named  in  a 
$100,000  invasion  of  privacy  suit  this  week  for  reporting  a 
robbery  of  couple's  basement  jewelry  store.  The  couple 
claim  that  the  front  page  five-paragraph  story  cost  them 
customers  and  led  to  harrassing  phone  calls  from  burglar 
alarm  companies  and  other  jewelers  hoping  to  buy  them  out. 

*  *  * 

Florida  to  test  tv  cameras  in  court 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  test  the  use  of  tv 
cameras  in  the  courtroom.  The  Post-Newsweek  stations  in 

Jacksonville  requested  the  test. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FTC  challenges  ad  ban 

The  next  advertising  ban  to  fall  may  be  the  one  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  enforces  on  its  membership,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  December  22. 
The  commission  charged  the  AMA  with  illegally  interfering 
with  the  prices  that  doctors  charge  and  with  keeping  patients 
from  getting  information  about  AMA  members  by  preventing 
advertising.  The  FTC  also  announced  it  would  seek  the 
removal  of  strictures  on  advertising  and  solicitation  from  the 
AMA's  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics.  However,  leaders  of 
the  AMA  denounced  the  complaint  warning  “We  are  going 
to  fight  it." 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer  ranks 
as  top  daily  sale  of  75 


After  only  lour  years  of  ownership. 
American  Financial  Corporation,  an  in¬ 
surance  and  hanking  conglomerate, 
realized  a  gain  of  SI0.6  million  in  the  sale 
of  the  CinciniuUi  Enquirer  to  Combined 
Communications  Corporation. 

This  transaction,  in  which  CCC  paid 
$55  million  to  AFC.  ranked  No.  I  dollar- 
wise  in  the  list  of  sales  involving  a  single 
newspaper  during  1975.  It  brought  the 
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$55  miKion  to  AF’C.  ranked  No.  I  dollar- 

wise  in  the  list  of  sales  involving  a  single 
newspaper  duiing  197.5.  ft  brought  the 
FLnqiiirer.  which  AF'C  had  purchased 

from  F^  W .  Sci  ipps  Company  tinder  a 
court-ordered  divestiture,  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  radio 
and  television  stations,  film  production 
and  candy  making  subsidiaries  of  Com¬ 
bined  Commtinications.  The  Phoenix- 
based  company  whose  stiK'k  is  traded  on 
the  New  York  Kxchange  has  been  put 
together  since  l9hS  under  the  leadership 
of  Karl  Filer,  who  started  with  a  sign  firm 
that  had  $9  million  in  anntial  revenue. 

For  the  Fnquirer  Company.  CCC  gave 
S.^0  million  cash.  $16  million  notes. 
500. (KK)  shares  of  its  common  stock  and 
75().(M)0  common  share  warrants. 

Coincidentally.  .American  Financial 
bought  the  Taft  building  in  Cincinnati  and 
became  the  landlord  of  .Scripps-Howard's 
linics-Stiir. 

Tv\ o  other  major  new  spaper  ow  nership 
changes  that  were  negotiated  during  the 
year  await  completion.  One  is  Joe  1..  Al¬ 
britton's  takeover  of  Washington  Star 
Communications  Inc.  for  about  $28  mill¬ 
ion.  fhis  acquisition,  contingent  on  ap¬ 


proval  of  the  sale  of  Star  radio  and  tv 
stations  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  before  l-'ebruary  1.5.  may 
hold  the  fate  of  the  Wdshinf’ton  Star.  The 
Flouston  financier  has  indicated  in  public 
statements  that  the  .Star  cannot  survive 
on  its  own;  it  needs  the  profits  of  the 
broadcast  affiliates. 

Cox  Knterprises  Inc..  Atlanta-based 

owner  of  newspapers  in  three  stales  and 
t  oitoiuij  j«M  HI  j  i-  i  i 
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broadcast  affiliates. 

Cox  Knierprises  Inc..  .-Xllanla-based 
ow  ner  of  new  spupers  in  three  states  and 
several  broadcast  stations,  will  become 

ihc  publisher  of  daily  new  spapers  in  four 
Texas  eities  when  a  deal  with  Newspap¬ 
ers  Inc.  is  closed.  No  official  announce¬ 
ment  has  been  made  of  the  price  for  the 
Austin  Anierii  un-Slati’sinan .  Waco 
Trihanc-ZlcralJ.  Port  Arthur  News  and 
Lufkin  News,  w  hich  have  been  under  the 
banner  of  Harlan  M.  Fentress  and  as¬ 
sociates. 

A  review  of  the  newspaper  sales  re¬ 
ported  to  F&P  shows  the  expansion  of 
several  of  the  non-public  groups — Roy  H. 
Park.  Barry  .Scripps.  James  Boone  Jr.. 
Robert  Howard.  Hagadone  division  of 
the  .Scripps  I.eague.  Worrell  and  McGif- 
fin  interests. 

.Among  the  ‘’public"  companies — 
those  whose  stock  is  traded  regularly — 
Thomson's  U..S..A.  subsidiary  increased 
its  holdings  in  Pennsylvania  while  the  pa¬ 
rent  Canadian  firm  added  a  paper  in  Nova 
.Scotia. 

.After  disposing  of  the  Newhnri;li- 
Beaeon  (N.Y.)  News  to  Thomson  so  it 
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could  buy  the  latter's  stock  interest  m 
Speidel  Newspapers.  Gannett  Company 
•acquired  two  dailies  in  Ohio — the  Port 
Clinton  News  Herald  and  its  companion 
Eremont  News-.\fessenf>er — from  the 
Daubel  family.  Gannett  also  bought 
Eugene  .Simon's  Valley  News  Dispatch  in 
the  New'  Kensington  area  close  to 
Pittsburgh. 

The  .Speidel  group's  growth  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the.S7.  Cloud 
Times  and  Little  Ealls  Transcript  in  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Within  less  than  1 2  months  the  Jeanette 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch  changed  hands 
twice  when  James  A.  Muscia.  who 
purchased  it  in  1974.  sold  it  to  four 
physician-brothers  in  the  Monsour  fami¬ 
ly- 
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purchusevl  it  in  1974.  sold  it  Vo  four 
physician-brothers  in  the  Monsour  fami¬ 
ly. 

The  market  (or  non-daily  newspapers 

continued  strong,  mainly  due  to  the  activ¬ 
ity  of  daily  ow  ners  in  making  investments 
in  this  field.  Of  special  significance's  the 
acquisition  of  socalled  "shoppers" — free 
circulation  papers — by  the  publishers  of 
dailies  either  in  their  own  markets  or 
beyond. 

Gannett's  announcement  of  plans  to 
phase  out  its  ownership  of  broadcast 
properties  focussed  attention  on  the  sale 
of  a  tv  subsidiary  by  Peter  Kiewit  Sons 
Inc.,  owner  of  the  World-Herald, 

to  F’ulitzer  Publishing  Co..  St.  Louis. 
.Also  in  the  Omaha  market.  Chronicle 
Broadcasting  Co.,  affiliate  of  the  San 
Eraneiseo  Chronicle,  purchased  a  tv  out¬ 
let  from  Meredith  Corp. 

Fhe  Harte-Hanks  newspaper  group 
bought  a  tv  station  in  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
for  $10  million  and  Multimedia  Corp. 
spent  $8  million  for  four  radio  stations  in 
the  South.  Flvening  News  Association, 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  News,  paid  $22 
million  for  the  Oklahoma  City  tv  station 
that  had  been  owned  for  many  years  by 
Oklahoma  F’ublishing  Co. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  definite  trend 
aw  ay  from  cross-ownership  of  new  spaper 
and  broadcast  properties  in  the  same 
market,  as  the  result  of  governmental  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  form  of  control  of  com¬ 
munications  media. 

Any  likelihood  that  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  would  be  put  up  for  sale 
was  dimmed  by  a  plan  to  permit  employes 
to  obtain  a  majority  of  shares  in  the  com¬ 
pany  over  a  period  of  years. 

(Continued  on  paf>e  16) 


Mel  Hodell 

NEWSPAPER  BROKER 

•  SALES 

•  APPRAISALS 

•  CONSULTATION 

SERVING  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
NATIONWIDE 

5196  Benito  Street,  P.O.  Box  2277 
Montclair,  CA  91763 
714-626-6440  714-982-0424 
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Selling  Your  Newspaper 
Takes  Trust... 

•  Trust  that  the  buyer  publishes 

good  newspapers. 

•  Trust  that  he  will  serve  your  community  with  pride 

] 

•  Trust  that  he  will  serve  your  community  with  pride 

and  respect. 

•  Trust  that  he  has  the  financial  stability  and  expertise 

to  produce  excellence  for  many  years  to  come. 

•  Trust  that  he  will  be  honest  and  fair  in  good  times 

and  bad. 


The  people  in  the  following  communities  have  trusted 
us  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  that  way. 


Florence  Times  Tri-Cities  Daily,  F'lorence,  Ala. 
The  Post-Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Calif, 

Sterling  Journal-Advocate,  Sterling,  Colo. 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  Batesville,  Ind. 

Rushville  Republican,  Rushville,  Ind. 

The  Harlan  Daily  Enterprise,  Harlan,  Ky. 

The  Herald-Voice,  Hazard,  Ky. 

The  Messenger,  Madisonville,  Ky. 

Middlesboro  Daily  News,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 
Daily  World,  Opelousas,  La. 

Banner  Independent,  Booneville,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Corinthian,  Corinth,  Miss. 

The  Sidney  Telegraph,  Sidney,  Nebr. 

The  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood,  N.J. 

Las  Cruces  Sun-News,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 


Lenoir  News-Topic,  Lenoir,  N.C. 

The  Claiborne  Progress,  New  Tazewell,  Tenn. 
Elizabethton  Star,  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 

State  Gazette,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Sullivan  County  News,  Blountville,  Tenn. 

The  Daily  Record,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 
Blacksburg  Sun,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Bristol  Herald  Courier,  Bristol,  Va. 

Bristol  Virginia-Tennessean,  Bristol,  Va. 

The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  News  Journal,  Radford,  Va. 

Potomac  News,  Dumfries,  Va. 

Smyth  County  News,  Marion,  Va. 

The  Southwest  Times,  Pulaski,  Va. 

Suffolk  News-Herald,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Princeton  Times,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 


Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 


T  E  Worrell.  Jr  ,  President 
P  0  Box  1218 
Charlottesville-  Va  22901 


Brokers  Respected 


Herman  Giles,  Senior  V  P 
320  Morrison  Boulevard 
Bristol,  Va  24201 


Daily  newspapers  sold  in  1975 
(U.S.  and  Canada) 


Easton  (Md.)  Star-Democrat  m  lO.(MK) 
Buyer:  Whitney  Communications  Corp. 
(majority  interest) 

Seller:  Tri-State  Publishing  Co.  (Hostet¬ 
ler  family) 


Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  e  IS.()(K) 
Buyer:  State-Record  Co.,  Columbia. 
S.C. 

.Seller:  Mardel  Securities  Inc. 

Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate  (now 
weekly) 

Buyer:  San  Gabriel  Valley  Publications 
Inc. 

Seiler:  Morris  Newspapers 


Austin  (Tex.)  Ameriean-Statesman  me 
l(M).(MH)  S  l()7.(MH) 

Buyer:  Cox  Enterprises 
Seller:  Fentress  group 

tieanfort  (S.C .)  Gazette  e  4,800 
Buyer:  News  &  Observer  Publishing 
Co..  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Seller:  Evening  F\>st  Co..  Charleston. 
S.C. 


Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Jonrnal  e  62 .(KM) 

Buyer:  Hagadone  Newspapers  (.Scripps 
I.eague) 

.Seller:  Ingersoll  Newspapers 

Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star  e.  S  6.788 
Buyer:  Frank  Robinson 
Seller:  Worrell  Newspapers 

Eort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 

Buyer:  Dean  Singleton  (certain  assets) 

Seller:  .Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital  e  24.()(K).and  af¬ 
filiated  weeklies 

Buyer:  Minority  interest  to  Landmark 
Communications 

Anbnrn-Opelika  (.Wn.) Bidletin  eS  I6.(K)() 
Buyer:  James  Boone  Jr.  and  associates 
Seller:  Neil  Davis 

Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen-Advertiser  eS 
I9.(KK) 

Buver:  Howard  Publications.  Oceanside. 
Calif. 

Seller:  Ingersoll  Newspapers  Inc. 


The  dady  newspaper  IS  the  "Welcome''  medium 
in  homes  everywhere .  In  smaller  cities  like  the 
Thomson  markets,  this  in  the  home  acceptance 
usually  provides  saturation  household  reach 
Thus  advertisers  do  not  need  a  media-mix 
the  Thomson  daily  newspapers  do  it  alone. 


(itiDlMtOti 
Newspapers 

INC. 


SALES  OFFICES 

CHICAGO  31S0  DES  PlAINtS  AVE  DES  PIAINES.  lit  BOOIB  TEL  13121299  SM4 
NEW  YORK  SUITE  1923.  SO  R0CKEFELLERPIA2A  10Q20.1EI  I2T2I2A6  226S 
PITTSBURGH  ROOM  163  2  GATEWAY  CENTER  IS222.TEI  (4121232  0200 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  m  I9().()(M)  S 
29().()(K) 

Buyer:  Combined  Communications. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Seller:  .American  Financial  Corp. 

Clifton  Eor/ze  (Va.)  Dr/r/v  Review  e  .T.(M)() 
Buyer:  Moft'itt  Group 
Seller:  F.  "lodd  Clay 

Colorado  Spritifzs  (Colo.)  Sun  m.S  28.()(K) 
Buyer:  Wm.  .Armstrong  Sr.  and  family 
Seller:  H.  M.  Greenspun 

Connellsville  (Pa.)  Courier  e  14,()(M) 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 
Seller:  James  M.  Driscoll 

Crystal  City  (Mo.)  Press-Times 
Buyer:  Festus  News-Demociat  (circula- 
I  tion  list) 


Eremont  (O.)  News-Messenger  e  I6,()(M) 
Buyer:  Gannett  Co. 

Seller:  Daiibel  family 

Eulton  (Mo.)  Kin^’dom  Dailv  News  m 
3.(MK) 

Buyer:  Tribune  F^ublishing  Co..  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Seller:  Kingdom  Record  Fnc. 

Golden  (Colo.)  Daily  Transcript  e  4.()()() 
Buyer:  J.  T.  Ricketson  and  associates 
Seller:  Kansas  City  Star  Co. 

Grafton  (W.Va.)  Sentinel  e  .T.OOO 
Buyer:  J.  E.  Schiffer 
Seller:  Monte  Bourjailly 

Hamilton  ( Mont. )  Daily  Republic  e  4.()(M) 
Buyer:  F.  W.  Sciipps  III 
Seller:  George  A.  Danker 

(Continued  on  paf>e  IS) 


For  over  forty  years  successfully 
matching  sellers  with  buyers  and  negotiating  sales 
of  newspaper  publishing  properties. 


N  K  W  S ) » .  \  t  •  K  K  C'  (  )  N  S 1 1 1  .T  A  NT  S 
S.M.KS  NF.GOTI.M'OKS  -  tlROKKRS  -  APPR.XISKRS 

George  ).  Cooper 

5700  N.W  2ND  AVENUE  330  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY 

BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA  33432  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  N.Y.  11570 

AREA  CODE  305-391-9600  AREA  CODE  516-764-2414 

Maurice  K.  Henry 

4300  NORTH  OCEAN  BOULEVARD 
FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA  33308 
AREA  CODE  305-556-1461 
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Quality  counts  at 

Ottaway  Neiospapers. . . 


Our  first  purpose  and  priority  is  to 
improve  the  news  content,  editorial 
quality,  and  public  service  of  our  12 
daily  and  5  Sunday  newspapers. 

We  are  news-oriented  and  people 
oriented  in  our  pursuit  of  high 
standards  of  public  service  journalism. 

Our  readers  respond  to  high  quality 
newspapers. 

For  the  six  months  ending  September 
30,  1975  our  daily  newspaper  circulation 


Ottaway  Newspapers.  Inc. 

P.O.  BOX401,  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.  10916 

a  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  inc. 

"Dedicated  to  the  highest  standards  of  editorial  excellence." 


was  326,848,  up  1.8%,  and  our  Sunday 
circulation  was  206,132  up  4.5%  over 
the  same  1974  period,  according  to 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  "Fas- 
Fax." 

Quality  counts.  Dedicated  Ottaway 
journalists,  free  to  do  their  best,  have 
earned  Ottaway  Newspapers  a 
repuation  for  excellence  in  community 
journalism. 


Ofidenshuif;  (N.Y.)  Journal  and 
Advance-News  eS  6,400 
Buyer:  Roy  H.  Park 
Seller:  IJttle  family 

Pawtuxet  Valiev  (R.l.)  Daily  Times  e 
9.(KX)  W.  Warwick,  R.l. 

Buyer:  F’VT  Corp.  (Theodore  Holmberg 
and  associates) 

Seller:  Havens  family 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  eS  26.()(K) 

Buyer:  Cox  Knterprises 

Seller:  Fentress  Group 

Port  Clinton  (O.)  News  Herald  e  6.()()() 

Buyer:  Gannett  Co. 

Seller:  Dauhel  family 

Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest  Times  e,  S 
6,166 

Radford  (Va.)  News-Journai  e  4.450 
Buyer:  Daniel  J.  Rooker 
.Seller:  Worrell  Newspapers 
Rawlins  (Wyo.)/)u//v  Times  m  4.0(K) 
Buyer:  Russell  HI.  Stout  and  associates 
Seller:  Ted  G'Melia  (stiK'k  interest) 
Rosehurfi  (Ore.)  News  Tribune  e  16.()(K) 
Buyer:  Philip  E.  Swift 
Seller:  Scripps  League 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  e  29,000 
Buyer:  Speidel  Newspapers 
Seller:  Schilplin  Estate 

Santa  he  New  Mexican  e.  S  I8.(KK) 
Buyer:  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Seller:  Robert  McKinney 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle  e  5.500 

Buyer:  Barry  Scripps 

Seller:  Phillips  family 

San  Marcos  (Tex.)  Record  eS  3,3(X) 

Buyer:  Worrell  Newspapers 

Seller:  Buckner  family 

(Continued  on  pa^e  19) 


Daily  newspapers  sold  in  1975 

(Continued  from  pa^e  16) 


Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader  e 
4.451 

Buyer:  Tom  and  John  Torinus 

Seller:  Stanley  R.  Pratt  and  Roger 

Williams 


Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette  e  23.(XX) 
Buyer:  Hagadone  Newspapers  (Scripps 
l.eague) 

.Seller:  John  H.  Costello  and  associates 


Jeanette  (Pd.)  News-Dispatch  e  II. (XX) 
Buyer:  W.  J.  Monsour  and  brothers 
Seller:  James  A.  Muscia 


Mt.  Carmel  (111.)  Daily  Repuhliean  Re- 
jzister  e  4.4(X) 

Buyer:  McGiffin  Newspapers.  South 
Gate,  Calif. 

Seller:  Hubbard  family 


Little  Palls  (Minn.)  Transcript  e  6,3(X) 
Buyer:  Speidel  Newspapers 
Seller:  Schilplin  Estate 


Newhurizh-Beacon  (N.Y .)  News  e  3().(XX) 
Buyer:  Thomson  Newspapers 
Seller:  Gannett  Co. 


London  (Ont.)  Tree  Press  m  75.(XX)  e 
45. (XX) 

Buyer:  Southam  Press  Inc.  (259?  in¬ 
terest) 


Nebraska  Citv  (Nebr.)  News-Press 
5.. MX) 

Buyer:  Roy  H.  Park 
Seller:  Arthur  R.  Sweet 


Buyer:  Ihomson  Newspapers 
.Seller:  Frank  O'Reilly  Jr. 


New  Kensiiifiton  (Pa.)  Valiev  News  Dis 
patch  e  42. (XX) 

Buyer:  Gannett  Co. 

Seller:  Eugene  Simon 


Lufkin  (Tex.)  News  eS  13. (XX) 
Buyer:  Cox  Enterprises 
Seller:  Fentress  Group 


KREHBI  EL-BOLITHO 


N.Y.  bureau  opened 
by  Capitol  News 

In  a  move  to  expand  its  national  opera¬ 
tion:  and  facilities.  Capitol  News  Service 
has  opened  a  New  York  office  and 
named  Lester  Dinoff  as  East  Coast  rep¬ 
resentative  and  bureau  chief,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fred  W.  Kline,  executive 
editor. 

Capitol  News  Service  provides  daily 
and  community  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  special  business/ 
financial  clients  throughout  the  Western 
states  with  news  and  feature  material  on 
the  business,  financial  and  legislative 
scene  from  its  main  editorial  centers  and 
press  facilities  in  Los  Angeles  and  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

The  Capitol  News  Service  bureau  in 
New  York  will  be  located  at  65  West  55th 
Street,  New  York.  New  York  l(X)19.  The 
telephone  for  Capitol  News  Service  is: 

J  (212)  765-4476. 
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Robert  N .  Bolitho 


NEWSPAPER.  SERVICE,  INC 

'lclLls.'lL-  B  T.crf^^l^T^ti^-Clcrn.i-u.LLcLn. 


DAILIES.  WEEKLIES.  SfiBURBANS.  GROUP  MERGERS 


MARION  K  KRCHHIPl 
P.O.  BOX  SS 

NOR  fON.  KAN.SAS  67654 
(‘ti3)‘t:7-54(r 


ROBLR  f  N.  BOLITHO 
O.  Box  7I35  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kansas  66207 
oniee  (915)  2.16-5280 


Daily  newspapers  sold  in  1975 

{Continued  from  pai’c  IS) 


Sunit  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Star  e  23.0(H) 
Buyer;  Soiitham  Press 
Sellei;  Curran  family 

Shawano  (VVis.)  Leader  e  7.5(H) 

Buyer:  .I.  M.  l.avine  and  David  Carley 
Seller;  Mrs.  Jeanne  Donald 

South  Lake  lahoe  (Calif.)  Tahoe  Daily 
Tribune  e  6.5(H) 

Buyer:  Philip  P.  S\\ift 
Seller:  Seripps  I  eague 

Iruro  (N..S.)  .\ews  e  6. ()()() 

Buyer:  Thornsim  Newspapers 
Seller:  Atlantic  Newspapers 


Union  (S.C.)  Ihuly  Times  e  6. ()()() 

Buyer:  Mid-South  Management.  Spar¬ 
tanburg.  S.C. 

Seller:  Peaster  family 

Waeo  (Tex.)  Tribune  Herald  me  46.()(H)  S 
52. (HH) 

Buyer:  Ci>\  Pnterprises 
Seller:  Pentress  (Iroup 

Washington  (D.C.)  Star  e.S  375. 000 
Buyer;  Joe  L.  Allbritton 
Seller;  Washington  Star  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc. 

Wilmiiiftton  {Si .C .)  Star-News  me  35.000 
S  36.000 

Buyer:  New  York  Times  C  o. 

Seller:  Page  family 


Weeklies  that  affiliated  with  daily  owners 


Tayetteville  (Cia.)  Layette  County 
News.  Purchaser;  CJuimby  Melton  III. 
(Iriflln  (Cia.)  News. 


Kirkland  (Wash.)  blast  Side  Journal. 
Purchaser;  Longview  Publishing  Co. 
Lontiview  (Wash.)  News. 


Deaths 

Lho  E.  Owkns.  86.  ow  ner  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Du//v 
News;  November  29. 

*  ♦  * 

Wrsi  rv  F.  Wii  i.ktt  72.  formerly  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Seven  Associated 
Newspaper  Co..  Wayne.  Michigan;  De¬ 
cember  7. 

*  :ic  :(c 

CiKORCiK  C.  McLron.  49.  editor  of  the 
editirrial  page  of  the  Tuseon  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen:  December  8. 

J  \MFs  P.  .Si  i  vACiK.  founder  of  Selvage 
and  Lee  public  relations  firm  and  former 
newspaper  reporter  in  Richmond.  Va., 
Charlotte.  N.C.  and  the  .AP;  recently  in  a 
fatal  auto  accident  in  Miami.  Ida. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  A.  Hiooins.  78.  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily 
(iazette;  November  29. 

ic  He  * 

CuARt  r;s  S.  GRFtiG.  76.  retired  copy 
editor  v\ith  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Cornier 
Post:  December  8. 

John  C.  OiriNorR.  68.  onetime  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  World 
Teleftram  A  Sun  and  staff  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA; 
November  26. 


(iimnison  (Colo.)  News  Champion, 
Cornier  and  Countv  Ulohe.  Purchaser: 
James  N.  Allison  and  associates  Midland 
( Tex. )  Repot  ter-'l ele^ram. 

Hartsville  (  lenn.)  Vidette.  Purchaser: 
Carl  .A.  Jones  and  associates  Lebanon 
(Tenn.)  Denuu  rat. 


Lindsay  (Okla.)  News.  Purchaser: 
Robert  K.  Gilmore  and  asswiates  Altus 
(( )kla.)  Times-Demoerat. 

Lykens  (Pa.)  Standard.  Purchaser: 
News  Publishing  and  Printing  Co. 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  News-Item. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  2U) 


LOCATING  the  right  seller  for  the  right 
buyer  at  the  right  time  requires  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  is  only  part  of  my  job. 

NEGOTIATING  a  satisfactory  purchase 
when  you  have  found  the  right  property  is 
equally  important. 

I  do  both. 

LeROY  KELLER 

MEDIA  BROKER  •  CONSULTANT 
.555  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

TELEPHONE:  212-688-4060  *  212-7.59-2349 


An  important  advertising  benefit  of  the  dally 
newspaper  IS  the  quiet,  relaxed  readership  it 
enioys.  To  many,  the  time  spent  absorbed  in 
the  pages  of  the  newspaper  forms  a  looked - 
for  interlude  of  pleasure  every  day 

This  is  particularly  true  in  smaller  cities, 
like  Thomsondaily  newspaper  markets,  as 
more  time  is  available  for  reading. 


Newspapers 


SAl  E  S  Of  F  ICE  S 

CHICAGO  3150  DES  PIAINES  AVE  DES  PIAINES.  ILL  60018  1EL  13121299  5544 
NEW  YORK  SUITE  1523. 50  ROCKEFELLER  PLA2A.  10020  lEL  12121246  2265 
PITTSBURGH  ROOM  153  2  GATEWAY  CENTER,  15222,1EL  14121232  0200 
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Weeklies  that  affiliated  with  daily  owners 

(Continued  from  paf>e  19) 


Potsdam  Freeman  Moffitt 

group.  Purchaser:  White  Sidphio'  Springs 
(W.Va.)  Star. 


Lynnwood  (Wash.)  Enterprise.  Purch¬ 
aser:  Chronicle  Inc.  Centralia  (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 

MUan-Grants  (N.M.)  Uranium  Empire 
Reporter.  Purchaser:  Gallup  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

McDonoufth  (Ga.)  Advertiser.  Purch¬ 
aser:  Quimby  Melton  Jr.  Griffin  (Ga.) 
News. 

Newkirk  (Okla.)  Herald.  Purchaser: 
Jack  Mitchell,  Wellinfiton  (Kas.)  News. 

New  Port  Richey  (Fla.)  West  Pasco 
Chronicle  and  two  shoppers.  I^irchaser: 
Sentinel  Star  Co.  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
Star. 

Okemah  (Okla.)  News  Leader.  Pur¬ 
chasers:  Robert  G.  Mason,  Kenneth  O. 
Reid,  John  Turner.  Reid  is  publisher  of 
Weatherford  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat 
and  Turner  is  publisher  of  the  Vinta 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal. 

Prentiss  (Miss.)  Headlifiht.  Purchaser: 
Warren  Koon  and  associates  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat. 

Ihiplarville  (Miss.)  Democrat.  Purch¬ 
aser:  Tuscaloosa  Newspapers  and 
Donald  Guin. 

Portland  (Tenn.)  Sumner  County 
Leader.  Purchaser:  Dear  Publications, 
Elizabeth  City  (N.C.)  Advance  etc. 


Palos  Verde  (Calif.)  Peninsula  News, 
Lomita  News  and  a  shopper.  Purchaser: 
Bulletin  Co.  Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 


Rant  Old  (III.)  Press.  Purchaser:  Cha- 
nute  Publishing  Co.  (John  P.  McGoff) 


Rockiiifiham  County  (Mass.)  group. 
Purchaser:  Essex  County  Newspapers, 
Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times. 

Sandpoint  (Ida.)  News-Bulletin. 
Purchaser:  Sandpoint  Daily  Bee. 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  (10).  Purchaser:  Star  Newspaper 
Co.  Sacramento  Union  etc. 

Scottsdale  Daily  Prof>ress.  Purchaser: 
Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Paradise  Valley 
News. 

Lakeway  Publishers  Inc.  (Morristown 
Citizen-Tribune).  Purchaser:  Tullahoma 
(Tenn.)  News,  Manchester  Times,  Elk 
Valley  Times,  Winchester  Herald- 
Chronicle. 

Dean  W.  Floward  (Oherlin  News- 
Tribune).  Purchaser:  Wellington  (O.)  En¬ 
terprise. 

Massena  (N.Y.)  Observer,  Canton 
(N.\.)  Rural  News,  St.  Lawrence  Plain 
Dealer.  Purchaser:  Park  Newspapers. 


Westport (Conn.)Fairpress.  Purchasers 
We  St  Chester- Rock  land  Newspapers, 
wholly  ow  ned  subsidiary  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 

Drug  study  shows 
tv  has  no  effect 

A  yet  uncompleted  study  of  teenage 
boys  indicates  that  tv  drug  advertising  of 
proprietary  products  does  not  lead  to  use 
of  illicit  drugs.  National  Broadcasting 
Company  claimed. 

A  three  year  panel  study  by  the  net¬ 
work  to  determine  the  efl'ects  the  tube 
has  on  children  will  be  published  in  the 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly  in  February. 

The  study,  mentioned  December  10  at 
the  Proprietary  Association  conference 
in  New  York,  was  presented  by  Dr.  J. 
Ronald  Milavsky,  director  of  NBC's  So¬ 
cial  Research. 

Although  Dr.  Milavsky  would  not  re¬ 
veal  details  of  the  study,  it  seems  likely 
the  network  will  use  it  to  combat  critics 
of  children's  advertising  as  well  as  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulatory  agencies. 


Distiller  maps 
bourbon  campaign 

American  Distilling  Company  will  use 
300  and  600  line  ads  in  33  major  daily 
newspapers  to  promote  its  new  drink 
idea  "Cola  Supreme" — made  with  the 
company’s  Bourbon  Supreme  Brand. 

The  ads,  designed  by  Hicks  &.  Griest 
agency,  were  launched  to  cover  17 
states. 

As  well  the  company  is  running  a  simi¬ 
lar  campaign  for  its  new  Tvarscki  vodka. 
Both  campaigns  were  executed  by  the 
same  agency. 


GE  group  names 
Atlanta  agency 

The  Atlanta  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson  was  named  ad  agency  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company's  Battery  Busi¬ 
ness  Department.  McCann/Atlanta  will 
handle  merchandising  and  advertising  ef¬ 
forts  for  General  Electric's  newly- 
formed  Strategic  Business  Unit, 
specializing  in  rechargeable  Nickel- 
Cadmium  Battery  Systems  for  industrial 
and  consumer  use. 


QoodTknes 

One  of  the  largest  music  papers  in  the  country 

announces 

Franchises  are  Available 

Since*  this  ad  first  ran  in  E-&P  four  weeks  ago,  we  have  been 
swam[)ed  with  inquiries  about  Good  Times  franchises.  Camera 
ready  co|)y  &  quality  articles  make  for  very  high  profits.  If  you 
own  a  printing  or  typesetting  business,  profits  can  be  downright 
[)henomenal  Success  depends  upon  a  large  college  population 
&  a  music  market.  There's  no  problem  in  reaching  under-30 
readers  with  Good  Times. 

The  Music  &  Entertainment  Paper 

lor  information  &  sam'ples  write. 

GOOD  TIMES  80-32  164th  St. 

Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432 
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SELL  YOUR  PRODUCTS  AND  SERVICES  TO  THOSE  WHO  CAN  SAV'YES.' 


Equipment,  supplies,  services  and  products  important 
to  the  production  and  sale  of  newspapers  find  a  needy 
market  in  the  1976  INTERNATIONAL  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  Here’s  why:  Newspaper  people 
need  this  YEAR  BOOK.  Editorial  content  is  exclusive. 
This  is  where  newspaper  executives  involved  with  pur¬ 
chasing  look  for  suppliers  of  production  equipment — 
from  typewriters  to  presses;  calculators  to  computers; 
office  equipment — a  market  in  Sbillions!  The  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK’S  “Newspaper  Services’’ 
section  is  useful  to  its  readers;  therefore,  most  useful 
to  advertisers. 


A*'*'- 

rh»(\e^'^c  Vie**!!  ' 


If  your  best  customers  and  prospects  are  newspapers, 
your  ads  belong  in  the 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  international  year  book 

■  ADVERTISING  and  EDITORIAL  MAT  SERVICES  ■  U.S.  and 
CANADIAN  PLANTS  ■  JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS  ■  AWARDS  ■ 
BOOKS  ■  AD  AGENCIES  ■  AD  REPRESENTATIVES— 
BRANCHES  ■  SYNDICATES  ■  WIRE  SERVICES  ■  DIRECTORY 
OF  EQUIPMENT  SUPPLIERS  AND  SERVICES— ALL  DEPART¬ 
MENTS  ■  OFFSET  AND  LETTERPRESS  EQUIPMENT  SUPPLIERS 


Only  Editor  &  Publisher’s  international  year  book  gives 
ALL  these  advertising  benefits: 

■  EXCLUSIVE  EDITORIAL  CONTENT  ■  “PAID”  COVERAGE  OF 
IMPORTANT  BUYERS  ■  YEAR-ROUND  USEFULNESS  ■  MOST 
QUOTED  NEWSPAPER  SOURCE  ■  BIGGEST  CIRCULATION 


_ _ _  ,  60 
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for  guaranteed  positions  next  to  your  listing 

ADVERTISINa  DEADLINES: 


SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Space  reservations 
JANUARY  31.  1976 

Deadline  for  copy 
FEBRUARY?,  1976 


MEDIA  ADVERTISING 

Space  reservations 
JANUARY  24,  1976 

Deadline  for  copy 
JANUARY  31,  1976 


MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 


Printed  offset.  Art  and  reproduction  copy  should  conform  or 
scale  to  the  following  sizes: 

Advertising  size  requirements  Width  Depth 

‘/s  page  (2  cols.)  3%"  x  6%" 

Width  Depth  (3  cols.)  5“/i6"  x 

1  page . 7%"  x  10‘^"  %  page  (1  col.)  1%"  x  10*^" 

page  (2  cols.)  3?i"  x  1  OVb"  (2  cols.)  3%"  x  SVie" 

(3  cols.)  5Wi6"  X  6%"  *4  page  (1  col.)  1%"  x  SMs” 

(4  cols.)  7y8"x5Vi6"  (2  cols.)  3%"  x  2»4" 


Here  are  some  of  the  18,500  Year  Book  users 
who  will  see  and  read  your  advertising... 

J.  Walter  Thompson  •  McCann-Erickson  •  Young  & 
Rubicam  •  Jed  Bates  •  BBD&O  •  Ogiivy  &  Mather 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  •  Compton  Advertising 
William  Esty  •  N.W.  Ayer  •  Campbell -Mithun 
Ketchum.  MacLeod  &  Grove  •  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Chirurg  &  Cairns  •  Clinton  E.  Frank  •  Doremus  & 
Co.  •  D'Arcy  MacManus  Intermarco  •  McCaltrey 
&  McCall  •  American  Airlines  Exxon  Corp. 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  •  Lever  Bros.  •  Mobil 
Oil  Corp.  •  Foremost-McKesson,  Inc.  •  Pan 
American  World  Airlines  ■  National  Distillers 
Shell  Oil  Co.  •  Westinghouse  •  Warner-Lambert  Co. 
Uniroyal,  Inc.  •  National  Airlines  •  Royal  Crown 
Cola  •  Volkswagen  •  General  Motors  Singer  Co. 
Gimbels.  Inc.  •  J.C  Penney  •  Sears.  Roebuck 
Mangel  Stores  •  Sherwin-Williams 
New  York  News  ■  Los  Angeles  Times  •  New  York 
Times  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Detroit  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Detroit  News  •  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  ’  Wall  Street  Journal  •  Washington  Post  •  Los 
Angeles  Flerald  Examiner  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Newsday  •  Cleveland  Press 
Miami  Flerald  •  Long  Island  Press  •  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Pittsburgh 
Press  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Kansas  City  Star 
Flouston  Post  •  Buttalo  News  •  Atlanta  Journal 
Dallas  Morning  News  •  Portland  Oregonian  •  Des 
Moines  Register  •  Boston  Globe  •  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  •  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  •  Arizona 
Republic  and  Gazette  •  Columbus  Dispatch 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  •  Arkansas  Gazette 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 


ADVERTISING  RATES 


Page . $1075  One-Quarter  . $365 

Two-Thirds .  800  One-Sixth .  285 

One-Half  .  625  One-Twelfth .  180 

One-Third  .  470  One-Sixteenth  .  145 

...  or  your  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 

Color:  $175  for  each  color,  per  page,  standard  colors;  $65  extra 
for  facing  page  same  color.  Special  matched  colors,  $230  per 
color  per  page. 

Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge:  One  page,  $1625, 
two  page  spread.  $2895.  (Based  on  the  one-time  space  rate.) 


During  the  Bicentennial  and  national  election  year,  news¬ 
papers  are  more  important  than  ever.  Your  ad  in  the  E  &  P 
International  Year  Book  will  be  on  all  the  important  desks 
...all  year  long. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
433  California  St. 
(415)  421-7950 


NEW  YORK 
850  Third  Ave. 
(212)  PLaza  2-7050 


CHICAGO 

111  E.  Wacker  Drive 
(312)  565-0123 


LOS  ANGELES 
1830  West  8th  St 
(213)  382-6346 
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Three  tech  advances  under 
way  at  iowa  newspaper 


Three  major  technological  advance¬ 
ments — DiLitho  printing,  conversion  to 
the  Systems  Development  Corporation 
(SDC)  Text  II  classified  advertising 
system,  and  expansion  of  the  “tailor 
made”  Univac  electronic  editing  system 
in  the  completely  remodeled  block-long 
newsroom — will  be  implemented  at  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Resiisler  and  Trib¬ 
une  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

With  the  shift  to  DiLitho  printing,  the 
Register  and  Tribune  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  nation  printed 
by  this  process.  The  changes  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  recommendations  made  by  a 
technology  planning  committee  named  a 
year  ago  by  president  and  publisher 
David  Kruidenier.  Most  of  the  new 
equipment  purchases  prior  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  were  made  at  de¬ 
partmental  levels. 

Because  it  was  apparent  that  the 
technological  goals  of  the  company  could 
be  reached  only  through  a  coordinated 
effort.  Kruidenier  organized  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  J.  Robert  Hudson,  vicepresident 
and  marketing  director,  as  chairman. 
Other  committee  members  are  Norman 
Rosenberg,  production  director;  John 
Scherrman.  treasurer;  Richard  Kline, 
managing  editor;  Roy  Follett.  classified 
advertising  manager;  Gene  Dorn,  data 
processing  manager;  and  Rock  Groves, 
employee  relations  manager.  Two 
others.  James  Hopson  and  David  Lewis 
from  the  corporate  staff,  were  assigned 
as  staff  project  managers  for  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Sub-committee  named 

A  sub-committee  was  named  to  study 
the  SDC  Text  II  system  as  well  as  all 
other  systems  currently  operational  at 
other  newspapers.  Members  of  the 
committee  listened  *o  a  number  of  diffe¬ 
rent  proposals  and  traveled  to  several 
locations  to  view  existing  systems.  The 
classified  sub-committee  was  made  up  of 
representatives  from  classified,  credit, 
auditing,  data  processing,  composing 
and  business.  A  series  of  specifications 
were  developed  and  analysis  made  of  re¬ 
turn  on  investment. 

Although  the  system  was  initially 
planned  as  an  “off  the  shelf’  purchase, 
major  modifications  were  necessary  to 
adequately  process  the  large  volume  of 
state-wide  business  handled  by  the  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune  classified  advertising 
department. 

The  system  utilizes  Computek  “split 
screen”  video  display  terminals  which 
show  hyphenization  and  justification  of 
the  copy  as  it  appears  in  print,  automatic 
pricing,  automatic  credit  and  retrieval  of 
an  ad  by  telephone  number,  customer's 


name  or  ad  number.  The  terminals  are 
“semi-intelligent”  and  function  with  one 
VDT  as  “slave”  and  one  as  “master.” 
The  Register  and  Tribune  plans  38  VDTs 
with  30  in  the  classified  department, 
three  in  composing,  two  in  credit,  one  in 
auditing  and  two  in  data  processing. 

The  system  uses  a  Hewlett-Packard 
21  MX  mini  computer  housed  in  the  data 
processing  center.  (The  newsroom  uses 
an  entirely  different  computer  system.) 

“The  return  on  investment  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  major  consideration  in  con¬ 
verting  from  scanning  to  the  Text  II 
SYSTEM,”  Follett  stresses.  “But.  the 
long-range  efficiency  in  classified  also 
played  a  very  major  roll.  With  the  scan¬ 
ner  we  were  adding  people  as  back-up  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  every  four  sales  people. 
This  didn’t  make  sense.  With  the  VDT 
system  we  will  back-up  our  operation 
with  two  editors,  instead  of  a  scanning 
and  copy  center  of  six  people.  We  also 
are  certain  our  phoneroom  will  be  more 
efficient  and  that  will  postpone  the  need 
for  additional  people  that  our  growth  has 
been  creating.” 

The  push  to  complete  the  classified 
system  and  the  Univac  newsroom  sys¬ 
tem  in  early  1975  became  more  important 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  newspap¬ 
ers  would  convert  to  a  DiLitho  form  of 
printing  and  100  per  cent  cold  type. 

A  new  way  to  print 

The  final  DiLitho  decision  came  about 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  classified 
conversion,  only  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Rosenberg,  production  manager 
Robert  Bartlett,  and  others  had  investi¬ 
gated  many  possible  methods  of  letter- 
press  conversion  over  the  past  several 
years.  With  the  formation  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy  committee,  a  sub-committee  was 
named  to  investigate  DiLitho  and  other 
possibilities.  Finally  the  decision  was 
made  and  conversion  to  the  Harris  Di¬ 
Litho  system  began  on  the  two  press 
lines  (14  units  of  Goss  Mark  1  with  3 
folders  and  10  color  humps — 7  units  Hoe 
Colormatic  with  I  folder  and  5  color 
humps)  last  July. 

During  the  changeover,  the  converted 
units  printed  with  DiLitho  plates  on 
weekdays  and  regular  stereo  plates  were 
used  on  the  other  units.  On  weekends  the 
DiLitho  units  were  also  locked  up  with 
stereo  plates  in  the  old  manner.  The  cost 
of  the  DiLitho  conversion  (57  dampeners 
with  total  installation)  has  been  about 
S825.000. 

DiLitho,  for  those  who  may  not  know, 
is  not  true  offset  printing,  although  the 
term  “offset”  is  often  used.  Rather, 
printing  is  done  directly  from  the  DiLitho 
plate.  The  system  adds  a  dampening 


capability  to  letterpress  units  in  order  to 
introduce  water  through  the  ink  form  rol¬ 
lers  to  the  thin  lithographic  negative 
plate.  The  plate  is  mounted  on  an 
aluminum  saddle.  The  saddle  is  held  in 
place  by  the  standard  plate  cylinder 
lock-up.  The  system  then  resembles 
offset  in  that  it  relies  on  a  water-ink  ba¬ 
lance  to  print. 

Priorities  established 

“Only  with  experience  will  we  reach 
the  near-offset  quality  that  we  are  striv¬ 
ing  for.”  Bartlett  said.  “.As  a  member  of 
the  sub-committee  1  voted  in  favor  of 
Dil.itho  and  I  am  more  convinced  each 
day  that  it  was  a  correct  decision.” 

Rosenberg  cites  three  priorities  that 
the  committees  felt  had  to  be  met  before 
a  system  could  be  selected:  “We  wanted 
a  new  press  plate  or  printing  process  that 
would  ( 1 )  permit  us  to  convert  our  news¬ 
paper  to  photocomposition  (we  were  al¬ 
ready  well  on  the  way  to  this  in  our  com¬ 
posing  room).  (2)  print  consistent  high- 
quality  newspapers,  and  (3)  get  them  to 
our  readers  on  time.  It  was  a  long  search. 
We  experimented  with  other  pos¬ 
sibilities.  but  finally  decided  that  Harris 
DiLitho  was  the  answer.” 

Harris  converted  the  units  in  place  by 
eliminating  an  ink  roller  and  a  transfer 
roller  and  by  copper  plating  the  ink-drum 
with  a  portable  electrolytic  bath  process 
that  required  up  to  650  amperes  for  al¬ 
most  three  hours.  (The  copper  plating 
method  is  known  as  the  DALIC 
Process — Sifco  Metachemical  Division. 
Sifco  Industries.  Cleveland.  Ohio).  In¬ 
stead  of  using  an  immersion  tank,  the 
cylinder  in  a  sense  is  immersed  in  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  press.  Copper  is  deposited  on 
the  specially  prepared  steel  ink  cylinder 
from  highly-concentrated  electrolyte 
solutions  that  are  held  in  absorbent  pads 
attached  to  the  electrodes.  The  ink  cy¬ 
linder  is  slowly  rotated. 

The  multi-step  process  includes  clean¬ 
ing  and  deoxydizing,  etching,  power 
sanding,  acid  washing,  reversing  the  po¬ 
larity  of  the  cylinder,  nickel  plating,  and 
finally,  copper  plating. 

Because  the  Dalic  people  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  worked  with  ink-impregnated 
porous  cast  steel  cylinders  to  any  great 
extent,  there  was  much  experimentation 
with  solutions  to  determine  the  best 
combination  for  each  step  in  the  process 
so  that  the  copper  would  be  bonded  sec¬ 
urely.  (Any  disintegration  of  the  copper 
plating  would  tend  to  cause  ink  to  “strip 
off’  the  DiLitho  plate,  i.e..  never  reach 
it.) 

The  conversion  was  made  more  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  Register  and  Tribune  plant 
because  there  are  some  periods  each 
week  when  all  press  units  are  being  used, 
or  at  least  must  be  available  for  use,  at 
the  same  time.  “Copper  coating  of  the 
drums  and  installation  of  the  dampeners 
came  to  a  halt  each  Thursday  as  we 

(Continued  on  pufte  30) 
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Pi  M  R  Lisac.ok.  Washington  bureau 
chiet.  Chicago  Daily  News — elected 
president  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  a  group 
of  Washington  correspondents  who 
annually  hold  a  banquet. 

*  *  ♦ 

Pmrk  k  .1.  .Shi  kkk  K  40.  Maine  capital 
correspondent — promoted  to  the  general 
desk  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  team 
processing  stories  from  the  domestic 
bureaus  to  its  national  and  international 
wires.  Sit  vi  n  I*.  Rost  mu  i).  appointed  to 
Augusta.  Me.  bureau  in  charge  of 
^-person  team. 

* 

Rohiri  Amis  Aidi  v.  reporter  and 
editoi  ot  the  Washini^loii  Post  for  24 
\eai  s — elected  president  of  the  Ntitional 
Piess  (  lub.  succeeding  Win  i.am  W. 
Rroom  Riddel  I’ublications.  Rohiri  H. 

1  \RRi  I  I  bureau  chief  for  McGraw-Hill 
•’iiblicaiions — elected  vicepresident. 

I  RWK  M.  Hwou.  40.  previously  with 
San  Antonio  l.ii>lit — to  the  New  York 
I’less  .Association  as  general  manager. 

At* 

.loiiN  R.  H  arrison,  vicepresident  of  the 
New  A  ork  i  imes  Co.  and  president  of 
the  1.^  afllliatcd  newspapers  owned  by 
the  company  in  Klorida  and  North 
(  arolina  -named  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tois  of  the  International  Herald  Tribune. 
published  in  I’aris. 


news-people 


Larry  M  arsh  ak,  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Temple  {Tex.)  Daily  Teleftram  and 
new  s  editor  of  the  Carhondale  ( III . )  Daily 
liftyptian — to  night  sports  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  Tia)  Ryan. 
previously  sports  editor.  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Herald — to  college  sports  editor  of  the 
Free  Press.  Andy  Gardini  r  formerly 
w  ith  Oak  Ridue  (Tenn.)  CA/A  W/t/ger,  and 
How  ARi)  Bi.att.  a  reporter  and  editor  w  ith 
.Associated  Features.  N.Y. — to  the  Free 
Press’s  expanded  sports  staff. 

• 

Bill  Dv/ight  retires 
as  Holyoke  publisher 

William  Dwight.  72.  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transeript-Tele^rain 
and  is  being  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 
William.  46.  current  editor  of  the  paper 
which  was  founded  by  William  G. 
Dwight,  the  latter's  grandfather  in  ISS.4. 


Dwight 


Dwight 


A  typical  household  scene  in  hundieds  of  the  smaller 
cities  in  America  is  the  man  of  the  house,  in  his  easy 
chair,  absorbed  intbe  pages  of  his  local  newspaper 

Quiet,  lelaxed  readership  like  this  makes  the  daily 
newspaper  an  unique  and  effective  advertising  med¬ 
ium  in  these  cities,  which  are  typical  of  the  Thomson 
markets 

Another  plus'  Saturation  household  reach  provides 
market  penetration  without  a  media-mix 
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Larlier  this  year  the  elder  Dwight  re¬ 
tired  as  publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law.  George  W.  Wilson.  Dwight  is 
also  co-publisher  of  the  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Recorder  and  will  retain  that 
post,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Dwight’s  other  son.  Donald,  former 
lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts  is 
associate  publisher  of  the  Minneaptdis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Minneapolis  Trihime. 

Dwight  has  been  with  the  Holyoke 
newspaper  since  his  graduation  from  the 
Columbia  School  of  .lournalism  in  1926. 

Dwight  served  as  president  of  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
president  of  the  New  Kngland  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  His  son. 
W  illiam.  is  now  president  of  that  asscKia- 
tion. 

The  new  publisher  is  a  graduate  of 
Deerfield  Academy  and  from  Princeton 
University  in  1951.  He  served  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  with  the  Marine  Corps  during  the 
Korean  conllict  and  was  wounded  in  ac¬ 
tion.  He  was  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R.-Mass.) 
in  Washington  from  1959  to  1961. 


AD  POST — Ferguson  E.  Rood,  46, 
research  and  marketing  director  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Constitutian 
for  almost  20  years,  has  been  named 
director  of  advertising.  He  succeeds  J. 

C.  Murray,  who  retires  December  31. 

Ron  Ai  n  L.  Fkic  kfrt — promoted  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (S.D.) 
American  News,  succeeding  Lkk 
W'fishaar — named  wire  editor. 

*  %  * 

Mark  Smith,  2.5.  former  editor  of  the 
Escort  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  Shawnee 
(Okla.) /V<'ii-.v-.V6/r.  and  recent  Oklahoma 
Baptist  University  journalism  graduate 
named  director  of  public  information  at 
Louisiana  College  in  Alexandria- 
Pineville.  La. 

♦  *  * 

JoN  Shft/ffy.  29.  retail  ad  salesman 
for  the  Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily — 
appointed  regional  sales  representative 
for  Panax  Newspapers’  Southeastern 
Michigan  region. 

3)e  *  3|C 

Carm  Pai’ara.  sportswriter  for  the 
Racine  (Wise.)  Journal  Times  for  18 
years — retired. 

>|c  *  * 

John  R.  Abrams.  Daily  Oklahoman 
news  editor,  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor  ...  Bob  Hi  rt.  sports  editor, 
w  ill  cover  sports  events  and  continue  his 
personal  column  .  .  .  Gforof  E.  Ouihifr. 
assistant  news  editor,  succeeds  Abrams 
as  news  editor,  directing  copy  editing 
and  page  layout  staff.  .  .  Jof  H.  Bit.i  ard. 
assistant  city  editor,  has  become  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor  .  .  .  Randy  Spi  aingard. 
Oklahoman  reporter,  will  he  assistant 
city  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

SisAN  M.  Tischifr.  formerly  with 
Foote.  Cone.  &  Belding  as  media  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Lorillard  Corp. — joined  U.S. 
Suburban  Press  Inc.  as  an  account  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  N.Y.  office. 

♦  *  * 

John  Lfafsouf.  for  past  V/i  years  on 
editorial  staff.  Hartford  Times. — to 
home  office  marketing  services  depart¬ 
ment.  Travelers  Insurance  Co.. 
Hartford,  in  press  relations  capacity. 
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Knoxville  expands 
ad  and  circulation 
departments 

I'he  News-ScntincI  Co.,  piihli^hcr  of 
the  Kiio.wilU’  \’c\\s-Seiiiincl  and  agent 
for  the  Knoxville  Jonnuil,  has  expanded 
its  advertising  and  circulation 
capabilities. 

The  changes,  including  new  posts  in 
both  departments,  were  announced  by 
Roger  .A.  Daley.  New s-.Sentinel  Co. 
president  and  business  miHiager. 


Burke  Champagne 

William  N.  Burke  has  been  appointed 
adv  ertising  director  of  the  New  s-Sentinel 
Co.,  a  new  position,  and  Ciilles  R. 
Champagne  has  been  promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Burke.  joined  I'he  News-Sentinel 
Co.  in  19.''.''  as  a  salesman  in  the  general 
advertising  department.  He  has  been 
manager  of  general  advertising,  retail 
advertising  manager  and  advertising 
manager.  In  his  new  position,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  the  over-all  direction  of 
the  advertising  sales  departments,  prom¬ 
otional  activities,  and  training  programs. 


ws 

in  the  general  advertising  department. 
He  has  been  manager  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  since  19h.^.  In  his  new  position,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  retail,  national 
and  classified  advertising. 

Clifford  Q.  .lohnson.  60.  circulation 
manager  of  the  News-Sentinel  Co.  since 
19.''8.  has  been  named  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  a  new  position. 

James  H.  Long.  Jr.,  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  five  years,  replaces 
Johnson  as  circulation  manager. 

James  W.  I'allent.  who  has  been  with 
the  department  for  20  years,  is  the  new 
country  circulation  manager. 

George  G.  Harris,  who  joined  the 
News-Sentinel  circulation  depaitment  in 
194.^.  moves  up  from  a  district  supervisor 
to  administrative  assistant  to  John  Con¬ 
ger.  city  circulation  manager. 

As  circulation  director.  Johnson  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  departmental  opera¬ 
tions.  long-range  planning,  personnel, 
and  the  coordination  of  his  department 
with  others  in  the  News-Sentinel  Co. 

Johnson  began  his  newspaper  career 
with  The  Know  ille  Journal  in  19.J3.  I'our 
years  later  he  joined  the  Cluittonoot^'n 
iree  Press  and  returned  to  Knoxv  ille  in 
19,39  to  work  for  The  News-Sentinel. 

• 

Ric  h  vri)  M.  VV'ooduok  I  u  editor- 
general  manager.  West  Hartford 
News — to  board  of  trustees.  West 
Hartford  Bicentennial  I'rust.  Inc. 

* 

Ki  viN  Cvi’i'Ai  1  ().  2.*'.  previously  district 
manager,  branch  manager  and  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Capital  Newspapers  in 
.Albany.  N.Y. — appointed  home  delivery 
manager. 


WiMivM  SiiiicMirR,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Coinnthns 
(().)  Citizen — named  director  of  public 
relations  for  .Avis  Rent  A  Car  Systems 
Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 

WiiiivM  K.  JoHNsroN.  management 
trainee  with  Madison  (Wise.) 
Newspapers — named  supervisor  of  the 
Mason  City  (la.)  Clohe-dazette  clas¬ 
sified  ad  department. 

*  ♦ 

Rohi  Ri  Rosfnbi  All.  financial  writer  for 
the  l.os  Anizeles  Times — transferred  to 
Times  bureau  in  Washington  to  cover  fi¬ 
nancial  news.  Dvn  Fishir.  automotive 
writer — assigned  energy,  pollution,  and 
other  env  ironmental  areas.  H  vrrv  .An 
DiRsoN.  financial  writer — assigned  au¬ 
tomotive  beat. 

*  *  j|e 

.Animow  1..  CiKiA  chief  accountant 
for  Reuters — appointed  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  manager.  North  America. 

*  * 

Garrv  Miiikh  i  ,  copy  editor writer  at 
the  Huntsville  (.Ala.)  limes — named  to 
similar  position  at  the  Rirmim>ham  (,Ala.) 
Post-HeraUI. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ginnv  .Ai’im  1  23.  first  woman  sports 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily,  Norman, 
and  presently  staff  writer  of  the  HartUnd 
(Conn.)  Conrant — named  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Sports  Writers  .Alliance  as  its 
first  woman  member  in  37  years. 

*  *  ’Jc 

.Ai  u  I  Fins.  31.  prev  iously  editor  foi 
the  American  Personnel  and  Ciuidance 
.Association  in  Washington.  D.C.  where 
she  edited  (IniJepost  new  spaper — ^joined 
American  Bar  .Associatii'n's  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Relations  Office  as  staff  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  services  and  contact 
for  Washiimton  news  media. 


Champagne.  39.  joined  The  News- 
Sentinel  Co.  in  1963.  also  as  a  salesman 


BOARD  CHAIRMEN  —At  left,  Arthur 
H.  'Red'  Motley,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Parade  Publications,  Inc., 
congratulates  Mort  Frank,  recently 
moved  up  to  board  Chairman  of  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly,  at  Parade's  annual  News¬ 
paper  Reps  Luncheon  in  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel's  Jade  Room  on  De¬ 
cember  22.  Approximately  100  news¬ 
paper  reps  and  associates  from  the 
Greater  New  York  area  attended. 


RING  IN  THE  NEW 
...  IN  ALTOONA 

Test-Town,  Pa.:  A  good  beginning 
yj  successful  selling  in  1976! 

.icre’s  why:  Altoona’s  compact  area,  conve¬ 
nient  location,  typical  demographics  and  isola¬ 
tion  from  outside  infiiiences  make  testing  here 
easy,  quick  and  economical,  and  valid  in  results. 
In  the  Altoona  market,  one  advertising  medium 
does  the  job — the  daily  paper  4  out  of  5  house¬ 
holds  here  rely  on  for  almost  all  their  news,  and 
all  their  daily  shopping  information. 


\  ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Eltoona  SllZirror 

Call  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager,  814-944-7171,  for  more  about  Altoona. 
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PROMOTION 


Good  Times  claims  secret 
to  under-30  problem 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


■■  Piihlishors  don't  have  to  spend 
$100. Odd  on  studies  to  find  out  why 
people  under  30  don't  read  newspapers. 

I  hey  can  spend  a  dime  and  give  us  a  call 
at  iiooil  Times,"  said  Richard  Branci- 
I'orte.  editor-puhlisher  of  the  seven-year- 
old  new  spaper  mainly  devoted  to  contem¬ 
porary  music  and  based  in  Jamaica.  New 
't'ork. 

"Don't  write  down  to  your  under-30 
audience  Ciive  them  relevant,  well- 
written  articles  ol  a  feature  and  enter¬ 
tainment  nature,  heavy  on  today's 
music.  People  under  30  don't  usually 
read  newspapers  for  news:  they  get  that 
on  tv."  he  would  begin  to  tell  callers. 

"A  lot  of  music  articles  in  the  daily 
papers  are  written  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  what  they  are  writing  about 
and  the  errors  are  blatant  and  quite  obvi¬ 
ous  to  youths  who  know  music."  Bran- 
ciforte  said,  giving  the  exception  of  the 
■Veil  )t)rk  Times'  pop  music  stories. 

It's  not  easy.  Branciforte  said,  to  get 
good  writers  knowledgeable  about 
music.  I  hat's  why  he  said  Good  Times 
will  make  its  articles  available  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  music  and 
related  entertainment  articles  in  most 
newspapers,  said  Branciforte.  is  that 
most  are  written  for  adults  or  parents  to 
understand  what  is  happening.  Rock 
music  events  are  explained  as  a 
phenomenon.  Most  newspaper  music  ar¬ 
ticles  are  horrible  and  a  joke  for  the 
young  people  who  know  even  the  most 
minute  details  about  their  favorite  per¬ 
formers  before  reading  the  stories,  he 
said. 

.As  for  the  apartment  problem.  Bran¬ 
ciforte  said  Good  l  imes  has  that  one 
licked,  fhe  young  people  pick  up  the 
paper  at  record  stores  or  wherever  they 
"hang  out"  and  bring  it  back  to  their 
apartments.  ".A  kid  doesn't  really  sub- 
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scribe  to  a  daily  paper  or  go  to  the  news¬ 
stand  usually  to  buy  a  newspaper.  His 
parents  do  that.  Our  paper  reaches  an 
entirely  different  market  than  establish¬ 
ment  papers.  We  know  how  to  get  to  the 
under-30s." 

And.  he  says.  "We're  not  50  years  old. 
Hverybody  that  works  for  the  paper  is 
young  and  that  makes  it  easier,  espe¬ 
cially  in  selling  advertising." 

The  best  Christmas  bonus  for  Bran¬ 
ciforte  is  the  joy  he  gets  in  talking  about 
the  72-page  holiday  issue  of  Good  Times 
that  goes  to  l.ong  Island.  It  has  36  full 
pages  of  ads  and  51  total  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising.  No  other  paper  like  Good  Times 
reaches  the  under-30s  in  Long  Island  like 
Good  rimes,  he  declared. 

While  G-T  has  not  yet  begun  accepting 
local  Manhattan  outlets  for  advertisers, 
except  for  the  Bottom  l.ine  club  and 
King  Carol  records,  the  paper  moves 
into  over  100  retail  outlets  in  Manhattan 
in  the  coming  week. 

Franchises  up  for  grabs 

The  thing  Branciforte  likes  to  talk 
about  now  is  franchising.  He  has  two 
franchises  already — in  Westchester 
County  and  in  the  Brooklyn-Staten  Is¬ 
land  areas.  The  word  "franchise"  is  on 
his  mind  constantly,  and  he's  making  ap¬ 
peals  to  editors  and  publishers  around 
the  country  to  take  advantage  of  his  offer 
of  franchises  for  "low  overhead"  and 
"high  profits." 

He's  looking  for  people  with  news¬ 
paper  backgrounds  and  sales  ability  to 
sell  local  advertising.  "It  wouldn't  be 
any  trouble  puttitig  out  a  Good  Times; 
especially."  says  Branciforte.  in  "any 
area  with  a  large  college  population  and  a 
music  scene."  He  speaks  of  "camera- 
ready  copy"  and  "top  writers." 

Two  years  ago.  Good  Times  grossed 
$4().(KH);  last  year.  $I.''0.(KK);  this  year,  he 
says,  the  operation  will  gross  $250.(KK). 
"with  a  tremendous  amount  of  signed 
contracts.  No  one  else  is  doing  what 
we're  doing — a  local  music- 
entertainment  paper." 

Branciforte.  who  owns  the  entire  op¬ 
eration  and  part  of  the  Westchester 
franchise,  has  seven  full-time  employes 
(excluding  the  sales  force)  with  a  free¬ 
lance  staff  of  40  who  do  music  features, 
album  and  concert  reviews.  Exclusive 
interviews  are  obtained,  with  the  writers' 
connection,  with  the  likes  of  Stevie 
Wonder.  Elton  John  and  Bad  Company. 
Freelance  pay  ranges  from  $5  to  $50  an 
article. 


SWISS  HONOR  PARADE— James  M. 
McAllister,  Parade  president,  left,  ac¬ 
cepts  People-to-People  citation  from 
Bruno  Baroni,  director,  Swiss  Notional 
Tourist  Office,  New  York,  in  honor  of 
Parade's  19th  Young  Columbus  public 
service  youth  incentive  trip  to  Europe 
last  spring  in  which  135  outstanding 
newspaper  carriers  toured  Switzerland 
and  Austria.  Words  on  the  citation 
cited  Parade's  role  "in  strengthening 
understanding  and  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  youths  of  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States."  After  the  award  a 
28-minute  film  written  by  Parade  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  Kay  Connolly, 
shot  by  cinematographer  Bernard 
Thalrose  and  produced  by  Weiler 
Communications  Inc.,  was  screened.  It 
is  a  day-by-day  account  of  the  1 2-day 
trip,  and  is  out  now  on  loan  basis  to 
Parade's  1  1  1  distributing  papers  for 
showing  at  events  such  as  campaigns 
for  next  year's  trip  April  15-27  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Austria.  Souvenir 
booklets  edited  by  Connolly  of  this 
year's  trip  were  sent  out  in  December 
to  aid  in  promotion  of  the  YC  Program, 
coordinated  by  Ez  Dolan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 


Recently  Irene  Minetl.  formerly  with 
John  Hammond,  the  discoverer  of  Bob 
Dylan.  tcK)k  over  as  executive  editor  of 
Good  Times,  and  Dice  Klein  as  art  direc¬ 
tor.  Mark  .Schlau  is  co-publisher;  Mitch¬ 
ell  .Schneider,  assistant  to  the  publisher; 
Bob  Grossweiner.  Alan  Shapiro  and 
Schneider,  contributing  editors,  there  is 
a  photography  staff  of  six;  plus  three  in 
production  and  nine  in  distribution. 

Schlau.  besides  working  for  the  central 
Good  Times  setup,  has  the  25.(K)0  base 
Westchester  franchise,  the  first  Bran¬ 
ciforte  signed  for  his  publication,  which 
had  until  September  been  distributed 
primarily  to  Long  Island.  Branciforte  has 
plans  to  add  entrepreneurs  in  Miami. 
Palm  Beach.  Montreal  in  April  and  Hon¬ 
olulu.  areas  where  he  says  there  would 
be  "virtually  no  competition"  for  his 
publication.  Inquiries  are  seriously  being 
considered  in  Wilmington.  N.C.. 
Wellsville.  N.Y..  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.. 
Bethlehem,  Pa..  Lubbock,  Texas,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.,  Kansas  City.  Kan.,  Weston, 
Mass..  Greenup.  Ky.,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis.  Tucson,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Houston  and  Washington,  D.C. 

(Continued  on  page  JJ) 
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It's  No.1  in  Rochesten  N.Y! 

Based  on  the  results  of  a  U.S.  Government  survey*,  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  rates  as  the  "best  large  city  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  United 
States”,  and  "the  sixth  best  big  American  city”  to  live  in.  The  study 
rated  243  cities  on  "quality  of  life”  factors;  economic,  environ¬ 
mental,  political,  social,  and  health  and  education. 

Good  newspapers  help  make  the  good  life.  We  are.  We  do. 

*  Midwest  Research  Institute,  1975 


GANNETT  ROCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 

Democrat  and  Chronicle  (morning  &  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evening)  716-232-7100 
55  Exchange  St..  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Tech  advances 

(Contimtcd  from  poiH’  25) 


began  printing  the  advanee  sections  ol 
the  Sunday  Register.”  Bartlett  said. 
"That  meant  that  from  Thursday  until 
Sunday  no  installation  could  be  ac¬ 
complished.” 

Bartlett  said  that  because  the  Register 
and  I'ribune  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Dil.itho 
process  he  expected  improvisation,  but 
he  feels  that  his  suppliers  should  have 
been  better  prepared  for  the  conversion 
than  they  were.  "We  learned  that  Di- 
l.itho  is  a  strange  breed.  It's  not  really 
like  offset  or  letterpress.  It's  a  new  print¬ 
ing  process.” 

Bartlett  also  said  that  the  blanket  must 
be  smooth  and  compressable  with  a  sur¬ 
face  that  will  not  accept  ink.  "They 
should  come  in  various  thicknesses  and 
not  have  a  premium  price  tag.  (The  Re¬ 
gister  and  Tribune  is  now  using  New  Kn- 
gland  Ciolden  Nugget  for  the  bottom 
blanket  and  super  chief  on  top.  They 
plan  to  use  packing/blanket  when  the 
changeover  is  complete.) 

"Ink  manufacturers  are  coming 
along.”  according  to  Bartlett.  "We  are 
using  the  same  Huber  black  news  ink 
that  we  have  used  for  years  in  letterpress 
printing.  However,  color  ink.  being  more 
abrasive  than  black,  was  a  real  problem 
at  fust.  We  experienced  plate  wear  after 
only  1 2.000- IS. 000  impressions.  The  blue 
image  gave  away  lust,  then  red.  Yellow 
stood  up  best. 

"We  asked  five  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  w  ith  letterpress  process  color  ink 
that  they  felt  was  suitable  for  Dil.itho  so 
we  could  make  test  runs  to  determine  the 
wearability  of  the  plates.  The  lest  took 
tv\o  days.  We  ran  four  three-color  pic¬ 
tures  across  the  web  using  Richardson 
.S-.^l  plates  and  a  different  ink  on  each 
page. 

"  I  he  first  day  we  ran  90.000  copies. 
One  page  showed  wear  after  70.000. 

"  The  second  day.  using  different  inks. 
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The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Press  Room  is  undergoing  a  change 
from  letterpress  to  Di  Litho  printing. 
Maurice  Sudkamp,  Press  Room  Super¬ 
visor,  checks  the  rubber  rollers  that 
were  installed  on  the  color  hump  after 
the  ink  drums  were  copper  coated. 


we  run  IIO.O(K)  copies  with  no  sign  of 
wear,  although  some  inks  were  too  tacky 
and  caused  minor  lint  problems.  How¬ 
ever.  we  felt  we  had  enough  information 
to  try  a  regular  run  of  the  newspaper. 
"The  next  day  we  ran  an  advance  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  .Sunday  Register  with  two 
three-color  pages  using  Flint  Ad  lYo  col¬ 
ors.  The  press  run  was  I4().(K)0  and  we 
made  it  through  without  changing  color 
plates.  We  are  continuing  to  use  Flint 
inks  because  they  have  proved  out  in 
both  price  and  equality.” 

Other  problems  include  rollers  and 
newsprint.  The  papers  use  between  .T.'' 
and  .TS.O(K)  tons  of  .70  pound  newsprint 
per  year.  W'ith  the  Dil.itho  system,  man¬ 
agement  is  working  toward  a  newsprint 
waste  factor  of  '/29f  over  present  letter- 
press  waste  of  2.S9?.  Approximately 
ISO.OOO  plates  are  used  annually  by  the 
papers. 

“Roller  manufacturers  should  main¬ 
tain  higher  quality  control  standards.” 
says  Bartlett,  "especially  in  smoothness 
of  grind  and  trueness.  .And.  the  paper 
mills  need  to  keep  their  quality  high.  We 
need  a  smoother,  less  dusty  paper.  We 
do  not  always  get  this  quality.” 

.At  a  recent  Dil.itho  meeting  in  Kansas 
City.  Bartlett  shared  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  had  gathered  over  the  past 
months  of  experimentation  and  installa¬ 
tion.  .Such  suggestions  include  not  coat¬ 
ing  plates  too  far  in  advance,  processing 
plates  in  subdued  light,  the  correct  stor¬ 
age  and  purchase  si/e  of  chemicals,  tak¬ 
ing  care  in  using  the  correct  exposure 
time  when  using  double-coated  plates, 
and  special  tips  for  the  pressroom. 

"Because  we  are  now  using  water  in 
our  printing  process  it  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
rust  building  up  on  the  press."  Bartlett 
warned.  "In  printing  letterpress  we.  of 
course,  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
that.” 

In  addition  to  the  many  already  dis¬ 
cussed  advantages  of  Dil.itho.  Bartlett 
added  another:  "By  replacing  the  heavy 
lead  stereo  plates  w  ith  aluminum  saddles 


we  have  reduced  the  weight  on  the  plate 
cylinder  from  b.M)  pounds  to  1.^0  pounds. 
The  initial  start-up  inertia  is  therefore  re¬ 
duced  drastically,  as  are  running  power 
requirements.  Because  electrical  rates 
are  measured  from  peak  requirements 
we  will  be  looking  forward  to  lower  elec¬ 
tric  bills.” 

Changes  in  the  Register  and  Tribune 
newsroom  are  more  than  a  remodeling. 
It's  actually  an  entirely  new  newsroom 
designed  around  the  tailor-made  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  equipment. 

Almost  three  years  ago  the  change 
began  with  an  experiment  using  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  terminals  on  the  copy  desk 
on  a  use  or  not  use  basis.  Copy  was 
scanned  with  a  CompuScan  170  scanner 
and  edited  on  Uniscope- 100  terminals 
with  customized  keyboard.  All  typewrit¬ 
ers  were  replaced  with  IBM  Selectrics 
with  special  scannable  typefaces.  The 
.Selectric  typewriters  will  disappear  over 
the  coming  months  along  with  the  scan¬ 
ners  and  there  will  be  between  60  and  80 
terminals  in  the  newsroom.  All  copy  will 
be  handled  through  these  terminals,  al¬ 
though  some — such  as  letters  to  the 
editor — will  be  sent  to  the  composing 
room  where  TTS  tape  in  unedited  form 
will  be  punched  and  that  tape  fed  into  the 
computer  system. 

Heart  of  the  system  will  be  two  Univac 
94(K)  computers  (a  third  9400  is  set  up  for 
use  by  the  business  office). 

Copy  fed  to  the  computer  is  called  up 
for  editing  and  then  released  for  typeset¬ 
ting  through  one  of  two  Autologic  APS-4 
phototypesetters. 

This  custom-made  system  is  the  result 
of  development  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune's  ow  n  data  processors  and  prog¬ 
rammers  with  assistance  from  Univac. 

At  present  the  newsroom  has  33  ter¬ 
minals  and  that  number  will  be  increased 
gradually  until  the  number  is  reached 
that  w  ill  meet  the  needs  of  the  newsroom 
at  peak  periods. 

The  present  breakdown  is  three  termi¬ 
nals  for  the  ten  editorial  writers,  seven 
terminals  each  for  the  TV  Magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  three  for  the  Sunday  sections,  one 
for  the  market  desk,  and  three  for  each  of 
the  city  desks. 

There  is  also  one  terminal  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  for  the  use  of  makeup 
editors  in  making  corrections  or  trim¬ 
ming  stories. 

Still  another  terminal  is  located  in  data 
processing  w  here  Managing  Editor  Kline 
can  usually  be  found.  (The  Register  and 
Tribune  have  three  managing  editors, 
one  each  primarily  in  charge  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  Register  and  the  evening 
Tribune  respectively,  and  Kline,  who 
spends  full-time  implementing  the  elec¬ 
tronic  editing  system  for  both  newspap¬ 
ers.  James  Marchant,  a  copy  editor,  has 
recently  been  named  Kline's  assistant 
for  technological  development. 

In  the  data  processing  center  Kline  ob¬ 
serves  the  operation  of  the  system,  takes 
{Continued  on  pane  32) 
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The  Goss  Community 


When  we  introduced  the  Goss 
Community  for  weeklies  and  small 
community  dailies,  it  was  the  first  off¬ 
set  press  to  have  the  roll  stand  integral 
with  the  unit.  Result:  Space  savings. 

A  very  short  web  lead.  And  worldwide 
installations  of  more  than  6,400  units. 

Now  it’s  better  than  ever.  Because 
now  stacked  units  are  available 
for  all  new  Communities  —  and  for 
presently  owned  oil  lubricated 
models.  Result?  You  can  add 
even  more  capability  for 
color  runs  or  spot  color. 


without  a  corresponding  increase 
in  floor  space. 

The  Community  also  offers  a 
choice  of  folders:  A  combination  half 
and  quarter  page  folder  rated  at 
14,000  pph,  or  a  Goss  S/C  folder  rated 
at  18,500. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  other 
options  and  advantages  of  the  Goss 
Community.  For  details,  write: 

MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

Rockwell  International, 

3100  South  Central  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


If  it  has 

anything  to  do  with 
production  of  newspapers, 
it  has  everything  to  do 
with  Goss. 


Rockwell  International 


Tech  advances 

(Continued  irom  pufie  30) 

calls  about  problems,  and  works  closely 
with  data  processing  personnel  on  prog¬ 
ram  changes  which  might  solve  copy 
handling  problems,  both  immediate  and 
long-range. 

Toughest  of  the  problems  has  been  re¬ 
sponse  time,  which  is  generally  satisfac¬ 
tory  on  weekends  and  after  6  p.m.  each 
day.  but  as  yet  is  entirely  unsatisfactory 
during  the  peak  load  times  during  the 
day.  Kline  says  the  goal  is  a  maximum 
response  time  of  I.*'  seconds  at  peak  load, 
which  is  expected  to  occur  when  about 
.‘'0  terminals  are  in  operation  at  the  same 
time. 

.About  60  per  cent  of  ail  copy  is  now 
being  edited  at  the  copy  desk  through 
this  system.  Nine  Associated  Press 
Datastream  wires  (a.b.c.  international. 
Ilnancial.  Illinois.  Nebraska.  Iowa  and 
sports)  go  directly  into  the  computer  and 
from  .^0  to  .‘'0  AP  stories  are  handled 
daily  on  a  deadline  basis.  (The  remainder 
are  still  edited  by  pencil).  The  Tribune's 
sports  page,  the  a.m.  and  p.m.  markets, 
editorial  pages  and  the  feature  pages  of 
both  papers  are  being  set  cold  type  with 
the  system.  All  other  daily  copy  is  set  in 
hot  type.  Except  for  the  spot  news  and 
sports  section,  the  Sunday  Register  is 
almost  entirely  set  in  cold  type. 

As  a  training  aid.  .‘'0  copies  of  an  inter¬ 
nal  news  sheet  called  TMS  (a  computer 
instruction  which  means  terminate  and 
send  to  storage  on  the  disk)  are  delivered 
to  the  newsroom,  data  processing  and 
composing  rooms  by  S  a.m.  each  day.  It 
is  put  together  about  6  a.m.  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  run  through  the  system  (as  a 
check  on  the  entire  system  operation) 
and  includes  reports  on  what  errors  were 
made  the  day  before,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  the  system  (i.e..  “the  printer  in 
the  w  ireroom  for  printout  of  your  stories 
was  not  working  yesterday,  but  is  work¬ 
ing  today"),  what  wire  copy  might  have 
been  missed  overnight  because  of  power 
or  computer  problems,  what  tests  will  be 
conducted  during  the  day.  and  notes 
about  the  latest  programming  changes, 
i.e..  "you  can  now  get  a  two-point  rule 
by  entering  ‘2  pt  rule'." 

The  system,  according  to  Kline,  has  a 
disk  storage  capacity  of  60  million 
characters.  In  addition  to  the  nine  .AP 
wires  it  regularly  captures  Washington 
Post.  Chicago  Daily  News  and  New 
York  Times  copy.  This  copy  is  stored  in 
the  computer  for  as  much  as  a  week  and 
the  weekly  AP  Newsfeature  service  for  a 
month.  The  Knight  News  Wire  is  next  to 
be  added  to  the  storage  progran'. 

Each  desk  is  responsible  for  killing  its 
tile  regularly  so  that  the  storage  will  not 
be  overloaded.  A  file  of  obituaries  of 
prominent  people  is  being  built  up  that 
can  be  called  out  on  short  notice. 

Changes  at  the  Register  and  Tribune 
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Clare  Creach,  Classified  Electronic 
Supervisor,  teaches  classified  adver¬ 
tising  electronic  input  to  members  of 
the  Classified  Advertising  phone  room 
staff. 

are  not.  of  course,  limited  to  these  three 
areas.  Harris  2200  terminals  have  been 
installed  in  the  composing  room  to 
handle  advertising  copy,  the  necessary 
DiLitho  plate-making  equipment  had 
been  installed  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  (and  the  old  engraving  equipment  is 
on  its  way  out.  as  is  the  stereo  plate 
casting  equipment)  and.  new  pasters 
have  been  installed  on  the  Goss  press 
units.  As  changes  are  made  during  the 
coming  months  the  remaining  hot  metal 
machinery  will  be  removed. 

• 

Suppressing 
the  news  in 
G.  Britain 

By  Edwin  Roth 

How  far  should  press,  television  and 
radio  in  a  democracy  cooperate  with  the 
police  to  suppress  news  when  human 
lives  are  in  danger?  This  question  is  now 
being  debated  in  Britain  since  it  became 
known  recently  that  for  ten  days  all 
British  news  media  had  suppressed  the 
news  known  to  all — that  an  18-year-old 
girl  had  been  kidnaped  from  a  London 
apartment  and  was  being  held  foi  ransom 
under  threat  of  death. 

The  London  police  are  convinced  that 
the  girl  was  released,  all  the  five  kidnap¬ 
ers  were  arrested,  and  the  ransom  was 
recovered  only  because  all  British  news 
media  voluntarily  suppressed  the  news 
for  ten  days.  But  afterw  ards  a  w  oman  and 
her  2()-year-old  son — neighbors  of  the 
apartment  from  which  the  girl  was 
kidnaped — told  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  that  they  would  have  revealed  one  of 
the  kidnapers'  identity  to  the  police  im¬ 
mediately  if  they  h*ad  known  about  the 
crime,  because  this  man  had  mentioned  to 
them  the  idea  to  kidnap  the  daughter  of  a 
prosperous  Greek  Cypriot  for  ransom. 

In  August  of  this  year,  when  the  Lon¬ 
don  police  had  reason  to  fear  that  the  Irish 
Republican  .Army  might  kidnap  promi¬ 
nent  British  politicians,  the  editors  of  all 
British  news  media  were  invited  to  a  top- 


secret  conference  with  London's  police 
chief  .Sir  Robert  Mark.  .After  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants  of  this  conference  had  heard 
from  experts  who  had  studied  kidnapings. 
all  agreed  to  suppress  all  news  of  any 
kidnaping  if  the  police  would  believe  thaV 
publicity  might  endanger  lives. 

As  far  as  is  publicly  known,  only  two 
people  had  been  kidnaped  in  Britain  be¬ 
fore  August  1975 — each  of  these  kidnap¬ 
ings  entirely  non-political  and  for  ran¬ 
som.  In  December  1969.  the  wife  of  a 
News  of  the  World  newspaper  executive 
was  kidnaped  from  her  London  home  by 
two  young  black  immigrant  brothers  who 
mistook  her  for  the  wife  of  millionaire 
publisher  Rupert  Murdoch.  This  year, 
the  17-year-old  heiress  of  a  large  fortune 
was  kidnaped.  Both  cases  got  enormous 
immediate  publicity,  and  both  victims 
were  murdered.  The  murderer  of  the 
17-year-old  heiress  is  still  unknown. 

These  two  cases,  in  which  the  news 
media  were  much  criticized,  helped 
those  responsible  for  Britain's  news 
media  in  their  decision  in  August  to  sup¬ 
press  all  new  s  of  a  kidnaping  if  the  police 
asked  for  such  suppression. 

As  far  as  is  publicly  known,  the  first 
kidnaping  after  the  August  conference 
happened  in  November,  and  was  non¬ 
political.  .An  IS-year-old  Greek  Cypriot 
girl.  Alio  Kalaghirou.  who  is  studying  in 
London,  lives  in  the  North  London 
apartment  of  her  older  sister  w  ho  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  Greek  Cypriot  accountant  work¬ 
ing  in  London.  Her  father,  who  lives  in 
Cyprus,  is  prosperous. 

.Alio  was  alone  in  the  apartment 
when — according  to  her  story — the  kid¬ 
napers  knocked  at  the  door  and  she 
opened  for  them.  According  to  her.  the 
kidnapers,  disguished  by  stocking 
masks,  overpowered  her  and  dragged  her 
into  a  car.  On  a  table  they  left  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  note  demanding  £6().()()()  ransom, 
and  threatening  that  Alio  would  be  killed 
if  the  money  was  not  paid  within  one 
week  in  used  ten-pound  and  five-pound 
notes,  or  if  the  police  were  called. 

Her  brother-in-law  immediately  called 
the  police.  Police  chief  Mark  decided  to 
carry  out  the  total  news  suppression 
agreed  in  August.  During  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  special  messengers  brought  all 
British  news  media  editors  a  personal 
message  from  Mark  that  they  should 
publish  nothing  if  they  heard  about  a 
kidnaping,  and  should  not  send  any  re¬ 
porters.  photographers  or  movie 
cameramen  into  the  area. 

But  under  the  agreement  all  news 
media  were  kept  fully  informed  about  the 
case  by  the  police  during  the  next  ten 
days.  Every  day.  Scotland  Yard  gave 
top-secret  press  briefings  about  the  latest 
developments. 

Alio's  brother-in-law  conducted  the 
telephone  negotiations  with  the 
kidnapers — eight  telephone  calls  which 
were  tape-recorded  by  Scotland  Yard. 

(Continued  on  fHif>e  36) 
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Branciforte  has  trips  planned  to  a 
number  of  these  places  around  the  first  of 
the  year.  Besides  planning  to  syndicate 
music  articles  to  weekly  newspaper. 
Branciforte  believes  Good  Times  could 
also  be  used  as  a  daily  new  spaper  weekly 
supplement. 

Four-color  capability  was  added  to 
Good  Times  with  the  October  21  issues. 
A  four-color  ad  page  will  cost  $1.5(K).  A 
b&w  page  sells  for  $1,050  (for  both  the 
Long  Island  and  Westchester  editions) 
and  $750  for  the  Long  Island  edition 
alone.  There  is  60  percent  advertising  in 
an  average  56  pages. 

The  franchise  owner  will  pay  Bran¬ 
ciforte  a  $15,000  franchising  fee;  in  the 
second  year,  he  would  pay  Good  Times 
about  $200  monthly,  plus  a  percentage  of 
his  annual  gross,  in  exchange  for  reprint¬ 
ing  at  least  16  pages.  The  franchisee  must 
start  with  a  minimum  25.000  base. 

A  controlled  circulation  newspaper. 
Good  Times  is  published  every  other 
week.  The  Long  Island  edition  has  risen 
from  20.000  to  35.000.  A  Brooklyn- 
Staten  Island  edition  goes  to  15.000.  G-T 
has  tested  selling  for  a  quarter  on  news¬ 
stands.  A  subscription  is  possible  for  $8. 
Started  in  May  1969.  G-T  was  built  from 
a  monthly  eight-page  paper  to  a  paper  in 
presently  three  editions  that  comes  out 
weekly  alternating  between  the  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Westchester  and  Brooklyn-Staten 
Island  editions,  at  a  combined  circulation 
of  85.000. 

In  New'  York,  where  G-T  can  be  found 
in  record  stores  and  on  campuses,  there 
is  competition  with  the  Village  Voice  for 
advertising,  but  Branciforte  believes 
Long  Island  has  been  a  good  youth  mar¬ 
ket.  noting  that  the  Voice  has  little  circu¬ 
lation  on  the  Island.  “We  have  seven 
fantastic  sales  people,  really  interested  in 
the  paper  who  live  in  Long  Island  and 
know  the  music  in  the  area.”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  says. 

Good  Times  is  now  in  some  500  retail 
outlets  and  is  distributed  at  35  colleges, 
and  the  “advertising  gets  good  re¬ 
sponse.”  Branciforte  says,  claiming  that 
“every  major  promoter  in  l^ong  Island 
advertises  in  the  paper.”  It  used  to 
mainly  appeal  to  the  18-25  age  market, 
but  is  now  trying  more  for  the  23-35  age 
market  through  covering  the  current  dis- 
coteque  craze  and  "getting  married 
people  because  of  a  new  restaurant  col¬ 
umn.”  Besides  record  stores.  G-T  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  boutiques,  theatres,  dance 
clubs,  restaurants,  concert  halls,  clo¬ 
thing  retailers  and  hair  cutters.  Music 
coverage  goes  the  gamut  from  rock, 
progressive,  to  country,  jazz,  folk  and 
disco. 

The  29-year-old  Branciforte  got  his 
masters  degree  in  business  administra¬ 


tion  from  Columbia  University  after 
majoring  in  marketing.  He  was  an  editor 
of  Columbia’s  Business  News  for 
graduate  students.  Earlier,  at  Queens 
College.  Branciforte  was  editor  of  one 
of  the  school  papers,  also  starting  a 
ciiywide  newspaper  for  the  New  York 
college  campuses. 

After  working  for  AT&T  as  associate 
editor  of  a  management  magazine.  Bran¬ 
ciforte  left  to  start  Good  Times  after  hav¬ 
ing  “had  the  idea  for  years.  It  was  to 
strictly  cover  entertainment  with  no  poli¬ 
tics  at  all.  We  were  there  when  the 
Woodstock  Festival  happened  and  we've 
grown  with  the  music  business.” 

Branciforte  not  long  ago  was  elected 


president  of  the  Long  Island  Music  As¬ 
sociation.  w  hich  has  a  purpose  of  “trying 
to  make  people  aware  that  Long  Island  is 
a  separate  music  market  from  Manhat¬ 
tan.” 

W'hen  E&P  visited  the  Gocxl  Times  of¬ 
fices  at  80-32  164  St..  Jamaica.  N.Y.. 
1 1432.  taped  rock  music  was  blaring  and 
two  young  women  were  typing  on  the 
Compugraphic  Compuwriter  11.  punch¬ 
ing  out  stories  for  a  forthcoming  edition. 
The  colorful  office,  with  posters  all  over 
the  walls  and  records  strewn  around, 
was  composed  of  several  small  rooms. 

Branciforte  has  signed  with  NF.AS — 
or  the  National  Educational  Advertising 
Services — to  represent  Goixl  Times. 


WHAT'S  A 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER 
COMPANY  DOING 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA? 


With  its 
beginning,  just 
over  a  (jecacie  ago. 
the  Panax 
Corporation  has 
come  a  long  way. 
An  operation  in  the 
Republic  of  South 
Africa  has  placed 
Panax  in  the 
international 

arena.  XANAP  (PTY.).  LTD.,  in  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  is  primarily 
owned  and  operated  by  a  Panax  subsidiary.  The  commercial 
printing  venture  trains  Blacks  in  the  use  of  press  equipment  and 
publishes  about  50  Black  periodicals,  from  comic  books  to 
women  s  magazines.  It  didn't  happen  in  darkest  Africa,  but  in 
the  same  streamlined  and  progressive  country  that  fostered 
Christian  Barnard’s  heart  transplant  operation  and  Gary  Player  s 
golf  game. 

From  a  start  in  community  newspapers,  then  growing  into 
suburban  areas,  Panax  publishes  over 
40  newspapers  and  operates  major 
plants  in  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Miami. 

It  is  involved  in  the  typesetting  and 
composing  business,  printing 
machinery  and  supply  sales  and  other 
aspects  of  the  communication 
business,  from  Cape  Town  to 
hometown,  Panax  is  an  opportunity 
in  international  communications. 


Corporation 

WE  RE  AT  HOME  WITH  YOU! 


148  East  Grand  River  Avenue 
East  Lansing.  Michigan  48823 
(517)  349-4100 
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Year-end  review 

(Continued from  paf>e  II) 


Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  in  conjunction 
with  the  Barre-Montpelier  Times  Arttus. 

Arkansas  Demoerat  (l.ittle  Rock)  in 
conjunction  with  the  Hot  Sprint’s 
Sentinel-Reeord. 

NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

Who  is  the  electronic  journalist  now? 
That  title  bestowed  on  the  radio-tv  re¬ 
porter  when  newspaper  publishing  was 
in  the  hot  metal  age  no  longer  fits  him 
exclusively.  Consider  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter  who  feeds  his  copy  into 
a  VD'l'  at  the  scene  of  the  story,  pushes  a 
button  and  sends  it  via  a  system  of  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  to  the  composing  room  in 
Chicopee.  Mass,  and  thence  in  full  page 
facsimile  via/satellite  some  44.000  miles 
to  Orlando.  Fla.  where  an  editon  is 
printed. 

fhe  newspaper  reporter  of  pencil  and 
notebook  memory  is  fast  becoming  an 
electronic  journalist  too.  So  someone 
ought  to  coin  a  new  designation  for  the 
newspeople  of  the  air  waves. 

fhis  year  the  New  York  Times  went 
ahead  with  its  plans  for  a  satellite  print¬ 
ing  plant  at  Carlstadt.  N.J..  a  transistr>r's 
throw  across  the  Hudson  from  its  Man¬ 
hattan  headquarters.  Meanwhile,  in  Or¬ 
lando.  a  Dow  Jones  financial  man  said 
the  cost  of  transmitting  pages  via  satellite 
is  about  $2,000  a  month;  microwave 
transmission  at  other  plants  costs 
$7.''. 000  a  month. 

Publishers  in  Detroit.  Chicago.  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  other  cities  negotiated  “au¬ 
tomation  freedom"  pacts  with  key  un¬ 
ions  that  traded  off  tremendous  backlogs 
of  “bogus"  for  job  guarantees  and  the 
transition  to  new  technology  in  news¬ 
paper  production  continued  in  high  gear. 
■A  plateless  press  was  demonstrated  at 
the  .AN P, A  Research  Institute  trade  show 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  developed  a 
system  to  recycle  about  29.(K)0  plastic- 
plates  per  week  from  its  40  press  units. 

ETHICS 

Professional-minded  journalism  or¬ 
ganizations  tuned  up  their  ethical 
guidelines  or  adopted  new  codes,  fhe 
.American  Society  of  New  spaper  F.ditors 
initiated  a  review  of  the  Canons  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  effect  since  1920.  The  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  Sports  F^lditors  approved  a 
“pay-your-ow  n-way  standard"  for  travel 
expenses.  The  National  Conference  of 
Hditorial  Writers  decreed  that  no  writer 
should  accept  favors  "that  can  com¬ 
promise  integrity  or  appear  to  do  so." 

■An  ethics  code  adopted  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Food  F.ditors  Conference  calls  for 
separation  of  responsibilities  in  respect 
to  news  and  advertising.  The  .Associated 
Press  Managing  Hlditors  voted  for  a  ctide 
which  is  "a  model  against  which  news¬ 


paper  men  and  women  can  measure  their 
performance.”  It  describes  a  good 
newspaper  as  “fair,  accurate,  honest,  re¬ 
sponsible.  independent  and  decent.” 

But  adoption  and  enforcement  of  ethi¬ 
cal  principles  by  individual  newspapers 
wasn't  so  simple  as  all  this  formal  action 
appeared.  The  Newspaper  Guild  won  a 
ruling  by  an  NLRB  judge  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher's  prohibition  of  "freebies”  and 
outside  work  must  be  subject  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  The  .ANP.A  intervened 
as  this  Madison.  Wis.  case  moved  into 
court. 

The  National  News  Council  proposed 
guidelines  that  would  require  a  publisher 
to  disclose  whether  a  news  source  re¬ 
ceived  anything  more  than  expenses  for 
a  story.  At  year's  end  Esquire  magazine 
touched  off  a  hot  issue  when  it  made 
known  in  a  news  conference  that  it 
would  publish  an  article  written  by  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury,  an  c\-New  York  Times 
editor,  under  the  "sponsorship”  of  the 
Xerox  Corporation  which  paid  him 
$.‘'.‘'.000  and  had  a  supplemental  advertis¬ 
ing  agreement  with  the  magazine. 

In  the  matter  of  ethics  the  press  had  to 
defend  itself  against  a  barrage  of  charges 
from  official  and  private  sectors  that 
"over-play”  of  stories  about  publicity¬ 
seeking  "freaks”  was  responsible  for  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  President  Ford. 
New  York  News  editor  Michael  J. 
O'Neill  gave  a  typical  retort:  "Some 
news  may  tilt  a  damaged  mind.  If  you 
knew  something  you  print  would  cause 
an  assassination,  you  wouldn't  print  it. 
But  there  are  no  tools  to  measure  such 
news  management.” 

MISCELLANY 

.A  much-revised  Reporters'  Privilege 
bill  to  give  newsmen  the  right  to  protect 
sources  of  confidential  information  lan¬ 
guished  in  Congress  after  a  strong  oppo¬ 
sition  to  similar  state  legislation  was  re¬ 
corded  at  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 

Michael  Laurent,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Ih  ize  in  1971  for  pictures  he  made  for  the 
.AP  in  the  India-Pakistan  conflict,  died  in 
the  last  battle  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  number  of  dailies  printing  on 
offset  grew  to  1.110  w  ith  1 7  million  circu¬ 
lation. 

Newspaper  advertising  revenue  ex¬ 
ceeded  SK  billion. 

.Arab  oil  interests  offered  to  buy  U.S. 
newspapers  and  a  U.S.  company  (Char¬ 
ter  Co.  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.)  with  large 
oil  and  financial  interests  in  Iran  bought 
control  of  Tamily  Weekly. 

Helen  Thomas.  UPI.  became  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Gridiron  Club  in 
Washington,  all-male  since  18S5. 

Washinttlon  Post  presses  were  van¬ 
dalized  as  union  pressmen  went  on  strike 
but  publishing  continued  from  other 
newspaper  plants  w  hile  damaged  presses 
were  restored  and  personnel  trained  to 


Gannett  to  buy  7th 
state  capital  daily 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  announced  an 
agreement  to  acquire  its  seventh  state 
capital  daily  new'spaper.  the  Santa  he 
New  Me.xiean. 

Other  state  capitals  with  Gannett 
newspapers  are  Honolulu.  Olympia. 
Wash.;  Lansing.  Mich.;  Nashville. 
Tenn.;  Salem.  Ore.;  and  Boise.  Ida. 

Terms  will  be  announced  at  the  clos¬ 
ing.  expected  early  next  year.  The  New 
Mexican,  published  by  Robert  McKin¬ 
ney.  w'ho  will  continue  as  chairman  and 
publisher,  has  a  circulation  of  21.000  on 
Sunday  and  IS.OOO  daily.  It  is  the  .''2nd 
daily  paper  to  be  purchased  by  Gannett 
and  the  fourth  this  year. 

McKinney  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
.Switzerland  under  President  Kennedy. 


operate  them.  Post  Company  sued  the 
union  for  $1.''  million. 

Gannett  Company  bought  the  l.ouis 
Harris  Poll  for  $4  million. 

Tribune  Company  (Chicago)  repi'rted 
gross  revenue  rose  from  $.‘'86.9  million  to 
$689.1  million  in  1974  with  $.^0.4  net  in¬ 
come  and  decided  not  to  "go  public." 

Ithaca  {N.Y .)  Journal  sold  .^..''00  "ex¬ 
tras"  on  a  local  plane  crash. 

Census  listed  2.4.41  in  Washington 
press  corps. 

Charles  T.  Alexander  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Dayton  {0.)Journ(d  Herald 
after  dispute  with  publisher  over  printing 
an  obscenity  in  trial  testimony. 

.A  .44.()()()-circulation  daily  earned  net 
income  of  $428.()()()  on  operating  revenue 
of  $.4,687,800. 

.Arbitrator  restores  AP  photographer 
James  Mone  to  his  job.  He  was  fired  in 
1974  for  giving  information  to  the  FBI. 

Clueatto  Tribune  ceases  simplified 
spelling  except  for  words  like  dialog, 
catalog,  etc. 

•A  proposal  to  count  copies  distributed 
at  hotels,  restaurants,  airports,  etc.  as 
"paid  circulation”  in  bulk  sales  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

Chieatto  Journalism  Review,  press  cri¬ 
tic.  folds. 

Newsday  contract  gives  reporters  a 
minimum  of  $4.S4  a  week  in  1977. 

Newsweek  and  Time  began  using 
newspaper  carriers  for  deliveries  to 
avoid  rising  postal  costs. 

Strikes  cut  Canadian  newsprint  mill 
output  by  y2C( . 

U.S.  Postal  Service  issues  a  Bicenten¬ 
nial  Freedom  of  the  Press  stamp  in  1 1^ 
denomination. 

Total  weekday  circulation  in  U.S.  fell 
29?  to  61.8  million.  Sunday  circulation 
held  at  .^1.6  million.  Several  big-city  pa¬ 
pers  went  to  25?  a  copy. 
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Both  the  Reds  and  NAPP 
were  champs  on  our  front  page 

of  October  23.” 


I  Ilf:  (  l.\CL\X\TI  E.XQI  IKKR 


When  the  ehampionship  eomes  home 
after  a  tough  World  Series,  the  next 
morning  everybody's  looking  at  your 
front  page. 

So  it  had  better  be  good. 

As  it  turned  out  for  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  page  one  was  a  sell  out  that 
day  so  VP  of  Production  Harry  Browning 
had  a  lot  of  things  to  be  happy  about. 

“We  installed  the  NAPP  photopoly¬ 
mer  system  to  give  us  a  big  boost  in 
production  efficiency','  Harry  Browning 
said.  “But  we  also  wanted  better  re¬ 
production— consistently'.' 

“We  produced  more  than  600  plates 
October  23.  All  of  them, including  our  big 
World  Series  front  page,  came  through 
with  flying  colors— just  like  the  Reds'.' 


^  \  *  jr  ^  Mr.  Browning  said  that  the  low  initial 

j  investment,  minimum  press  changes,  ease 
,  and  speed  of  operation  and  the  dependabil 

ity  of  the  system  are  all  helping  to  give  the 
Enquirer  and  parent  company  Combined 

Enquirer  Productiou  \’P  Harry  Bruwniiifi.  left,  checks  Communications  Inc.,  a  fast  payback  on 

\APP plate  with  Ent’iariny  Superinieiulent  Fred  Marks.  (hcir  inV^CStmCnt 

“I  don't  see  how  any  other  system  can  have  a  better  return','  he  said. 

Enquirer  Engraving  Superintendent  Fred  Marks  likes  the  NAPP  system,  too. 
“Can  you  imagine  what  it's  like  working  with  ordinary  tap  water  after  sweating  out 
acids  day  after  day?"  Mr.  Marks  said. 

“Right  up  to  top  management,  we're  all  happy  with  the  results'.' 

NAPP  systems  are  big  winners  with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  over  200  other 
newspapers  from  small  weeklies  to  the  biggest  dailies.  To  find  out  how  to  be 
champions  in  your  league,  call  us  toll-free 
today  at  (800)  854-2860  (in  California  call 
(714)  744-4387  collect),  or  contact  your 
NAPP  representative. 
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News  secrets 

(Continued  on  pui’c  d2t 


More  than  1(H)  police  onicers  were  as¬ 
signed  to  the  hunt — some  disguised  as 
road  sweepers,  garbage  men.  milk  deliv¬ 
ery  men.  and  mailmen. 

I  hese  officers  soon  discovered  that 
the  apartment  of  Alio's  brother-in-lav\ 
was  being  watched  by  the  kidnapers, 
who  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the  police 
had  not  been  informed.  Because  of  that, 
the  police  could  photograph,  film  and 
identify  several  of  the  kidnapers — who 
were  led  by  .Mio's  Greek  Cypriot  uncle. 

, Alio's  brother-in-law  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  kidnapers  that  her  father 
could  get  “only"  £l7.(H)0 — and  in  the 
end  they  agreed  to  accept  that  amount.  It 
was  put  into  a  garbage  container  by 
■Alio's  brother-in-law  exactly  as  the  kid¬ 
napers  had  demanded.  Immediately  af¬ 
terwards.  Alio  was  driven  blindfolded  to 
a  subway  station,  and  freed. 

By  then.  Scotland  Yard  knew  w  ho  and 
where  the  kidnapers  were:  Alio's  uncle, 
another  Greek  Cypriot,  two  F.nglishmen. 
and  an  Irishman.  They  were  immediately 
arrested,  and  the  ransom  was  recovered. 
Scotland  Yard  announced:  "No  one  else 
is  sought  for  this  crime." 

■About  the  news  suppression,  the  l^on- 
don  litnes  commented  in  an  editorial 
that  all  such  news  suppression  contains 
obvious  dangers,  because  the  publicity 
could  cause  the  reporting  of  a  vital  clue 
w  hich  otherwise  could  not  be  discovered. 
The  limes  insisted:  "Pacts  of  silence 
of  this  kind  are  proper  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  a  matter  of  unfettered  discretion 
for  the  media  whether  to  cooperate,  and 
for  how  long." 

All  other  British  newspapers  insisted 
in  their  editorials  that  the  news  suppres¬ 
sion  in  the  Kalaghirou  kidnaping  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  binding  precedent,  and 
that  any  future  suppression  agreement 
must  be  decided  only  for  that  particular 
case,  and  only  by  the  editors. 

But  the  news  suppression  agreement 


has  caused  other  highly  significant  ques¬ 
tions.  During  the  summer.  Uganda's  dic¬ 
tator.  Idi  .Amin,  threatened  to  slaughter 
Britons  living  in  Uganda  if  British  news 
media  published  about  his  regime  what 
he  did  not  want  to  have  published.  This 
caused  voluntary  restraint  in  the  report¬ 
ing  and  commenting  about  Uganda  by 
the  British  media. 

Britain  also  has  unofficial,  unwritten 
compacts  and  informal  understandings 
that  news  really  unfavorable  to  Britain  is 
often  suppressed,  or  at  least  played 
down.  Similar  understandings  operate 
about  publishing  news  items  which,  if 
published,  might  increase  racial  antagon¬ 
ism — unless  the  stories  are  too  big  to  be 
suppressed. 

rhe  vital  question  is  whether  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  by  British  media  to  sup¬ 
press  news  or  comment  should  be  made 
not  only  when  they  concern  kidnapings 
in  Britain,  hut  also  when  foreign  dic¬ 
tators  or  foreign  terrorists  endanger 
lives,  or  when  publication  would  he 
against  Britain's  economic  or  diplomatic 
interests.  This  was  pointed  out  by  a  car¬ 
toon  in  the  conservative  London  Daily 
lek’^riiph.  which  showed  Brime  Minis¬ 
ter  Harold  Wilson's  Labor  cabinet  w  ith  a 
pile  of  cabinet  papers  about  Britain's 
worst  embarrassments,  while  Wilson 
suggests  that  all  editors  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  keep  them  secret. 

• 

TvB  schedules  new 
round  of  seminars 

The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  offer  its  member  stations  more  tips 
on  selling  against  newspapers  in  a  series 
of  seminars  that  start  January  14  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Diverting  dollars  from  newspapers 
to  tv  w  ill  be  one  of  the  how-to  features  at 
S  regional  seminars  on  co-op.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  earlier  this  year.  "In 
197.^  newspaper  circulation  declines  as 
linage  rates  skyrocketed."  TvB  presi¬ 
dent  Roger  D.  Rice,  said  in  announcing 
the  meetings. 


Past  Year’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

6NEWSPAPERS 


12  74  1275 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) .  5^4  6^s 

Combined  Communication  Corp.  (NYSE)  13^b 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC) .  14  24'4 

Capital  Cities  (bomm  (NYSE)  .  23''»  40' 2 

Com  Corp  (OTC)  .  2’4  2'4 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  4  5^4 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  16'2  26 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  .  O4  0« 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  20’ 2  32’ 2 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  7’4  7’4 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  6’ 2  17^b 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  27^4  29’ 2 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  14’2  29^b 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  11’2  IS's 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  ISTb  13^4 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  10’ 4  14’ 2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  7’4  IIH 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2’ 4  2^4 

Post  Corp  (Wise  )  (OTC)  .  6’4  9’4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  8’ 2  5^ 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  23’4 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  10’ 2  16’4 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  lO's  19^4 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  26’ 2  50’ 4 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  10’4  18H 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  8’ 2  14^8 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  15’ 2  21^ 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  9’'4  7'/8 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  .  3’4  7'4 

Altair  (OTC)  .  I'k  2 

Ball  Corp  (NYSE)  .  10’4  1778 

B  C  Forest  (CE)  .  10"8  16’ 4 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  2  2’2 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  10’ 4  22^4 

Compugtaphic  (NYSE)  .  9’2  18^8 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  10’ 8 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  21^  35 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  1744  26^4 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1044  114k 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  55''2  130 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21  18^8 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  54’r2  9048 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  6’ 8  7’ 4 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  58’ 2  106’ 4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  3’4  5'8 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  18'k  30’ 2 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  32*8  45’ 2 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  26’4  42’2 

Grace,  W  R  (NYSE)  .  23  23^8 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  16’4  20’ 2 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  36*8  41 

Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  .  13’4  32*2 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  5’/2  7'2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  32’'4  54'/8 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  .  5^8  8’b 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  24  36’  2 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  2V2  24% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  22’/2  17’'2 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  64b  15*8 

Minnesota  Mm.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  51  5744 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  .  4''2  6’ 2 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  10’7  9’ 8 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  19'8  23’ 8 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  1044  26*4 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  14  19’2 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE)  .  4’'2  544 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  844  1044 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  9’2  1648 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  8’4  1848 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  2"8  244 


“Feminist  Q  and  A” 

(Continaed  from  pcifie  d7 ) 


The  columnist  is  married  to  Lew  is  .A.  Little,  sales  director 
of  King  F-eatures  Syndicate.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  17-year- 
old  son.  Eddie,  a  Greenwich  (Conn.)  High  School  student. 

Aside  from  the  business  of  syndicating  her  column.  Cor¬ 
bett  is  active  in  a  consciousness-raising  group,  does  public 
speaking  on  women's  rights,  and  is  a  student  at  Fordham 
University's  l^incoln  Center  branch  in  New  York  City. 
Then,  in  spare  time,  she  writes  feminist  fiction,  children's 
stories  and  poetry,  collects  antiques  and  is  learning  to  play 
the  piano. 

Mary  Ellen  Corbett  worked  on  weeklies  and  dailies  and 
magazines  in  Illinois  and  California  and  for  a  time  w  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  her  own  newspaper  in  Hawaii. 
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Before  moving  to  the  East  Coast  she  edited  and  published 
the  Valley  Grove  News,  a  weekly  in  San  Diego  County.  In  an 
interview'  with  a  Christian  Scienee  Monitor  correspondent 
while  at  the  News,  the  editor  credited  her  all-female  staff 
with  helping  her  win  a  California  Newspaper  Association 
award  for  a  series  on  the  Neo-Nazi  underground  in  the 
state — and  also  with  increasing  ad  revenue  for  the  paper  ten 
times  over  in  two  years. 

The  editor's  second  series  on  the  underground  paramilit¬ 
ary  Secret  Army  Organization  was  a  four-parter  based  on 
exclusive  interview  with  SAO  leaders  in  a  darkened  hotel 
room,  where  she  was  allowed  to  bring  only  a  pad  of  paper 
and  pencil. 

Her  local,  state  and  national  awards  include  a  1973  na¬ 
tional  from  Women  in  Communications  for  articles  on  the 
women's  rights  movement. 

"Feminist  Q  &  A"  is  distributed  through  the  Corbett 
Syndicate.  25  North  Sound  Beach  Avenue.  Riverside.  Con¬ 
necticut  06878. 
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Women’s  rights  coverage 
misleading,  says  Corbett 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


We  Hold  These  Truths 

A  Chronicle  of  America 


Mary  Ellen  Corbett,  who  started  her  syndicated  column 
“Feminist  Q  &  A"  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  sees  women's 
rights  as  the  social  issue  of  the  century. 

“Reader  mail  only  serves  to  reinforce  that  conviction." 
she  says. 

One  realization  Corbett  has  had  while  writing  the  column 
is  that  people  do  not  understand  the  issues.  “Much  of  the 
media's  attention  has  been  tongue-in-cheek.  As  a  result, 
much  of  the  reporting  on  feminist  activity  either  misleads  or 
confuses  the  average  newspaper  reader." 

International  Wo- 
IIIIIIlKS^^BH  men's  Year  will  be  over 

Cor- 

bett  thinks  “the  average 
even  aware 
thatiteverbegan."  What 
is  needed  “straight- 
forward,  sensitive  cov- 
erage."  in  her  opinion. 

“We  can  do  without  the 
^  y  heavy  philosophical  re¬ 

porting.  We  could  do 
with  a  lot  less  sensa¬ 
tionalizing." 

Corbett  recalls  that  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  her  self¬ 
syndication  of  "Feminist  Q  &  A"  readers  seemed  compelled 
to  send  argumentative  letters.  She  thinks  the  initial  response 
was  objection  to  subjects  they  did  not  fully  understand.  “As 
time  went  on — and  my  responses  to  questions  continued  in  a 
spirit  of  common  sense,  not  vitriolics,  the  whole  tenor  of 
correspondence  changed. 

Now,  she  adds,  she  hears  mainly  from  readers  who  are 
“every-day  people  with  every-day  concerns.  They  want  to 
know  why  we  need  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment;  how  to 
rear  children  by  non-sexist  principles;  where  to  go  with 
complaints  about  discrimination  in  credit,  education,  gov¬ 
ernment.  employment;  who  is  involved  in  ‘women's  libera¬ 
tion';  when  the  women's  movement  is  going  to  stop  its 
in-fighting;  and  what  they  can  do  to  promote  equality  of  the 
sexes." 

Asked  how  editors  have  reacted  to  her  feature.  Corbett 
indicates  initial  response  was  one  of  caution.  At  that  time, 
she  thinks,  many  editors  regarded  the  women's  rights  ques¬ 
tion  as  freaky  rebellion  by  some  lunatic  fringe.  Others  consi¬ 
dered  the  question  “too  controversial." 

A  veteran  of  16  years  in  the  newspaper  business,  Corbett 
says  she  has  tried  to  stress  that  her  column  is  not  intended  to 
replace  local  coverage  but  aims  at  greater  definition  of  day- 
to-day  coverage  of  women's  rights  issues. 

She  points  out  that  her  smallest  subscriber  is  the 
Camarillo  [CiiVif.)  Daily  News  (circulation  6.398)  which  runs 
the  feature  on  the  editorial  page.  Her  largest  client  is  the 
Boston  Herald  Advertiser,  with  a  circulation  of  481.919.  Yet 
the  Massachusetts  reader  has  the  same  basic  questions  as  the 
Californian,  and  the  small  town  editor  reacts  about  the  same 
as  the  metropolitan  news  executive — because  feminism 
touches  the  lives  of  all  in  one  way  or  another. 

She  adds  that  editors  who  were  charter  clients  said  they 
felt  the  column  was  needed  and  expressed  relief  that  she  was 
a  “non-militant  professional  journalist."  One  editor  rejected 
the  feature  with  the  excuse  he  could  run  it  only  if  he  could 
balance  it  with  a  feature  of  the  opposing  viewpoint.  “Is 
anyone  writing  a  column  advocating  oppression  of  women?" 
Corbett  asks. 

(Continued  on  page  36} 
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America’s  glorious 
past  is  presented 
thrice  weekly  by  two 
renowned  journalists. 

Expertly  researched 
text,  with  exquisite  art. 


We  Hold  These  Truths 

A  Chronicle  of  America 


Mary  Ellen  Corbett 


January  1,  1776: 

Having  taken  refuge  aboard  a  British  ship  after  his  defeat 
at  Great  Bridge  on  December  9,  Virginia’s  Royal  Gover¬ 
nor  John  Murray  Dunmore  requests  fresh  provisions  from 
the  residents  of  Norfolk.  His  request  is  refused, 
whereupon  today  he  orders  the  ships  under  his  command 
to  cannonade  the  town;  subsequently,  he  sends  landing 
parties  ashore  to  burn  warehouses.  Flames  rage  through 
the  town  for  three  days,  destroying  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
buildings.  Dunmore  then  lands  and  re-occupies  the  town. 
Upon  hearing  the  news,  General  Washington  says :  “I  hope 
this,  and  the  threatened  devastation  of  other  places,  will 
unite  the  whole  country  in  one  indissoluble  band  against  a 
nation  which  seems  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  and  [to] 
those  feelings  which  distinguish  a  civilized  people  from 
the  most  barbarous  savages.” 


By  Ross  Mackenzie  &  Jeff  MacNelly/®  1976,  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


Survey  shows 
press  sways 
legislators 

I  he  members  of  the  Texas  Capitol 
press  corps  are  part  of  the  legislative 
process  in  Texas,  not  just  observers  of 
the  process,  a  former  newsman  con¬ 
cluded  in  his  master's  degree  thesis  for 
North  Texas  State  University. 

Travis  l.inn.  formerly  new  s  director  of 
WFAA-tv.  the  ABC  network  affiliate  in 
Dallas,  now  is  assistant  to  the  chancellor 
of  the  Dallas  County  Community  College 
District. 

He  also  concluded  that  the  press  had 
more  influence  when  it  dealt  with  issues 
understandable  and  relevant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  when  it  did  not  run  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  strong  lobby  or  interest  group 
and  when  it  focused  on  one  individual 
rather  than  the  legislature  as  a  whole. 

l.inn  based  his  research  on  question¬ 
naires  he  sent  to  ISI  members  of  the 
Texas  House  and  .Senate  and  the  4.1  Jour¬ 
nalists  listed  on  the  olTicial  Capitol  press 
corps  list.  Some  102  or  of  the  legis¬ 
lators  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
and  some  .1.1  or  117(  of  the  journalists 
responded.  In  addition.  Linn  personally 
interviewed  12  membeis  of  the  Capitol 
press  corps.  14  legislators  and  four  legis¬ 
lative  aides. 

He  found  that  legislators  and  jour¬ 
nalists  agreed  that  journalists  influence 
legislators  to  some  degree  through  in¬ 
formal  conversation  but  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  formally  through  news  stories  on 
television,  radio  and  newspapers,  most 
often  through  signed  opinion  columns  by 
the  Capitol  press  corps  or  editorials  in 
newspapers. 

“Many  legislators  seek  out  advice  on 
policy  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  offered  whether  it  is  sought  or 
not."  Linn  said.  His  statistics  showed 
that  46*^^  of  the  journalists  felt  their  ad¬ 
vice  was  followed  fairly  often  w  hile  .^19? 
of  the  legislators  said  they  never  fol¬ 
lowed  a  newsman's  advice  in  formulating 
their  policy. 

Where  journalists  provided  the  most 
valuable  informal  advice  to  legislators 
w  as  in  areas  of  press  relations  and  news 
deadlines  and  in  spreading  "inside"  in¬ 
formation  between  legislators,  he  found. 

“Newspaper  reports  to  a  very  large 
degree  tend  to  set  the  agenda  for  the 
legislative  session  in  that  they  identify  in 
a  very  public  way  those  issues  which 
must  be  dealt  w  ith  if  the  legislature  is  to 
be  considered  as  having  done  its  job." 
Linn  said. 

Linn  used  five  bills  as  case  studies  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  press 
corps  on  legislation.  The  bills  used  were 
the  utility  regulation  bill,  the  tax  equali¬ 
zation  bill,  the  small  loans  interest  rates 
bill,  child  care  licensing  act  and  the  pen- 
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sion  bill. 

Linn  found  the  press  and  legislators 
both  felt  strongly  that  the  press  had 
greatly  influenced  the  utility  regulation 
hill. 

The  press  had  substantial  influence  in 
the  House,  but  the  tax  equalization  hill 
died  in  the  Senate  indicating  that  (he 
press  has  less  influence  where  a  strong 
lobby,  in  this  case  county  officials,  takes 
an  opposite  stand,  he  found. 

In  the  case  of  the  child  care  licensing 
act.  there  was  substantial  publicity,  in¬ 
cluding  news  treatment  of  alleged  child 
abuse  at  a  child  care  facility  in  Liberty, 
and  there  was  no  substantial  opposition 
from  a  strong  interest  group.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  passed. 

“Interest  and  research  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  press  was  largely  instru¬ 
mental  in  defeating  the  small  loans  in¬ 
terest  rate  bill  by  focusing  on  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Sen.  William  Moore,  rather  than 
the  legislature  as  a  whole."  Linn  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  pension  bill,  the 


.Attorneys  for  St.  Petersburg  Times 
reporter  Lucy  Ware  Morgan  carried  her 
appeal  of  a  contempt  conviction  to  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  December  IS. 

The  appeal  petition  says  the  lower 
court  order  w  as  vague  and  indefinite  and 
made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Morgan  “to 
even  determine  the  extent  of  her  right 
not  to  answer  or  her  obligation  to  ans¬ 
wer." 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Robert  Williams 
sentenced  Mrs.  Morgan  to  serve  90  days 
for  refusing  to  tell  a  grand  jury  her 
sources  for  a  news  story  on  November 
19.  197.1.  .An  earlier  conviction  for  con¬ 
tempt.  stemming  from  Mrs.  Morgan's  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  State  Attorney  James  Rus¬ 
sell  similar  information,  was  overturned 
by  the  2nd  District  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Lakeland.  But  that  court  affirmed  the  al¬ 
leged  grand  jury  contempt  decision. 

The  appeal  claims  that  the  district 
court's  decision  conflicts  with  decisions 
of  other  Florida  appeal  courts.  The  peti¬ 
tion  also  states  that  Mrs.  Morgan  was 
convicted  of  indirect  criminal  contempt 
while  the  district  court  said  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
gan's  actions  “constituted  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  court, 
in  essence  a  direct  contempt." 

Mrs.  Morgan's  news  story  concerned 
the  grand  jury's  activities  and  she  re¬ 
fused  to  name  or  identify,  even  by 
generalities,  the  confidential  sources  of 
her  information. 

In  her  testimony,  she  assured  the 
grand  jur\  that  she  had  not  received  any 
of  their  testimony.  “I'm  telling  you  that 


strong  interest  group — the  legislature  as 
a  whole — running  in  opposition  to  the 
press  and  an  issue  w  ith  little  relevance  to 
the  average  voter  all  hut  eliminated  the 
influence  of  the  press.  The  legislature 
had  voted  itself  a  pension  increase,  but 
didn't  realize  it  until  the  press  brought  it 
to  the  public  attention,  whereupon  the 
legislature  re-voted  and  passed  the  pen¬ 
sion  increase  again. 

Some  Zy  i  of  the  legislators  also  said 
in  response  to  the  questionnaire  that  they 
sponsored  a  bill  as  a  result  of  something 
they  read  in  the  newspaper  or  saw  on 
television. 

One  example  of  this  was  a  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  Rep.  Chris  Semos  of  Dallas 
which  attached  a  criminal  penalty  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  report  child  abuse.  Semos  spon¬ 
sored  the  hill  after  reading  an  article  by 
Nadeane  Walker  in  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald’s  Sunday  magazine.  Semos  felt 
so  strongly  about  Ms.  Walker's  influ¬ 
ence.  he  invited  her  to  .Austin  for  the  hill 
signing. 


the  First  and  14th  .Amendments  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the 
Florida  Declaration  of  Rights  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  thus  hold  up 
any  right  to  w  ithhold  the  names  of  confi¬ 
dential  sources."  she  told  the  grand  jury. 


Family  supplement 
planned  by  college 

A  newspaper  supplement  for  the 
whole  family  was  announced  this  week 
by  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education, 
specialists  in  communicating  with 
children. 

Called.  3  To  Get  Ready,  the  supple¬ 
ment  will  run  in  newspapers  with  a  total 
of  600.000  circulation  for  a  five  issue 
test  in  March.  Gund  Foundation  of 
Cleveland  is  backing  the  12-page  section 
with  a  grant  of  S33.000. 

The  magazine  will  have  features  for 
nonreading  children  as  well  as  for  those 
who  read  and  a  Almanac  for  parents. 
The  section  for  non-readers  will  not 
carry  ads. 

Bruno  Caliandro.  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter.  who  is  director  of  Bank  Street's 
publication  division,  and  Warren  Young, 
a  consultant  previously  with  Time  Inc.. 
Doubleday  Book  Clubs  and  Kids  Maga¬ 
zine.  are  co-publishers. 


Reporter  appeals  to  Florida’s 
Supreme  Court  to  drop  sentence 
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Press  Freedom 

(Continued  from  pa^e  10) 


l.utin  America 

ARCIHNTINA— hesident  Isabel  Per- 
on’s  government  is  tightening  restrie- 
tiirns  on  both  domestic  and  t'oreign  press 
in  order  to  suppress  and  repress  the  free 
flow  of  opinion.  Hxpulsion  of  eorrespon- 
dents,  bombings  and  bannings  have  been 
the  main  weapons  against  the  press  by 
the  government  and  so-ealled  "ter¬ 
rorists."  The  expected  result  is  self- 
eensorship  by  the  Argentine  press, 
whose  national  tv  stations  are  already  in 
government  hands. 

BR.\/I1. — Publicly  press  appears  to 
be  moving  toward  a  relaxed  censorship 
here.  But  the  situation  appears  otherw  ise 
at  closer  examination.  Ihe  government 
continues  its  campaign  against  the  out¬ 
lawed  Communist  party  and  invariably 
lumps  journalists  in  that  campaign.  Over 
the  year,  the  Brazilian  government  has 
branded  reporters  as  ‘Tellow  travelers" 
ofthe  Communist  party,  submitting  them 
to  detention,  torture  tor  forced  confes¬ 
sions.  unexplained  deaths.  Tightening  of 
censorship  has  led  to  rules  which  ban  the 
discussion  of  l.atin  American  social 
problems  and  in  one  instance  permitted 
the  illustration  of  one.  but  not  two. 
female  breast. 

CHll.H — Much  like  Brazil,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  says  one  thing  about  press  free¬ 
dom.  but  continues  to  repress  reporters. 
In  several  instances,  they  have  been  ar¬ 
rested.  sent  to  prison  or  killed.  Mean¬ 
while  .^0  new  spapers  and  magazines  have 
failed  to  reappear  after  they  were  seized 
in  the  1973  coup,  fhe  same  fate  for  12 
radio  stations.  The  situation  for  foreign 
correspondents  is  erratic — some  manage 
to  work  without  harassment  while  others 
are  expelled.  And  government  continues 
a  form  of  censorship. 

B.AR.AGUAY — The  concept  of  press 
freedom  continues  to  be  non-existent 
here. 

PERU — Since  the  August  29  military 
coup  which  promoted  General  Francisco 
Morales  Bermudez  to  the  presidency, 
there  have  been  signs  of  an  easing  on  the 
press.  Government  shut-downs  of  all 
news  media  have  been  lifted  allowing 
many  to  re-open  their  doors.  Flowever. 
lama’s  major  newspapers  are  still  con¬ 
trolled  by  government-appointed  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors.  The  Peruvian  sta¬ 
tutes  still  limit  privately  owned  papers 
from  publishing  more  than  20,000  copies. 

URUGUAY — Still  enforced  is  a  1973 
decree  banning  the  publication  of  any¬ 
thing  that  might  upset  the  public  order. 
Its  effect  was  felt  by  four  papers  this  year 
as  well  as  an  East  German  correspondent 
and  a  former  press  association  director. 

Africa 

ANGOLA — No  clear  picture  for  the 


press  has  developed  in  this  former  Por¬ 
tuguese  colony. 

pyi  HIOPl.A — .A  State  of  Emergency 
remain  in  force  as  the  press  faces  arrests 
and  deportation.  Prime  problem,  of 
course,  is  the  overthrow  of  Fanperor 
Haile  Selassie. 

NIGERI.A — Formerly  free,  the  press 
here  faced  governmental  take-over  ofthe 
national’s  biggest  newspaper  group. 
Other  action  is  pending  by  the  military 
and  police  of  the  nation  who  claim  other 
measures  to  "curb  the  excesses  of  the 
press.’’ 

RHODESIA— The  press  here,  as  it 
has  for  the  last  U)  years,  remains  under 
wraps,  fearing  governmental  reprisal.  No 
change  is  expected  until  the  racial  strife 
in  this  country  is  settled. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— Racial  strife  fig¬ 
ures  here  too  where  the  press  follows  its 
own  code  of  conduct.  However,  a  new 
form  of  newspaper  censorship  appears 
likely  judging  from  government  rumors. 

L  G.AND.A — Under  dictator  .Amin,  the 
press  is  his  personal  mouthpiece.  Only 
the  foreign  correspondents  have  any 
claim  to  freedom,  but  those  freedoms  are 
few  and  threatened.  .All  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  banned  for  sale  and  cor¬ 
respondents  are  no  longer  welcome. 

.Middle  East 

EGYPT — The  government’s  press 
council  poses  the  biggest  threat  to  the 
emergence  of  a  free  press  here.  .Although 
tightly  regulated,  some  loosening  was  at 
one  tiPie  seen  likely.  That  likelihood  has 
now  dissolved  in  the  wake  of  take-overs 
and  seizures. 

ISRAFT. — Press  freedom  outside  of 
military  censorship  remains  strong  here. 
FAen  some  information,  considered  top 
secret,  has  been  leaked  without  con¬ 
sequence. 

KUW.ATT — Restrictions  on  foreign 
correspondents  in  regards  to  entry  and 
movement  have  made  objective  report¬ 
ing  here  almost  impossible.  Other  re¬ 
strictions  prevent  citizens  from  giving  in¬ 
terviews  unless  arranged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

LEBANON — Civil  war  here  has  led  to 
the  banning  of  local  and  foreign  publica¬ 
tions.  Also  eight  editors  were  sentenced 
to  Jail  and  a  number  of  newspapers 
seized.  Without  complete  government 
control,  no  clear  picture  of  the  future 
emerges. 

.Asia 

BANGLADESH— On  June  16.  all 
newspapers  except  government  dailies 
were  suspended.  Thus  in  three  years,  the 
press  here  passed  from  virtual  freedom 
to  total  government  suppression.  Since 
then  the  country  has  been  closed  to 
Western  newspeople. 

INDIA — The  most  important  interna¬ 
tional  press  story  of  the  year,  India’s 
swing  to  censorship  through  Prime 
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Minister  Indira  Gandhi  has  reversed  this 
countries  standing  from  one  ofthe  freest. 
Termed  "temporary.”  Indian  officials 
are  now  speaking  of  merging  the  four 
news  agencies.  .And  this  compounds  a 
year  of  dismissals  of  editors  and  obvious 
censorship.  Foreign  newspeople  also 
faced  the  same  problems  when  their  lines 
were  cut  or  suspended.  Submission  of 
copy  rules  further  aggravate  the  intoler¬ 
able  situation.  The  only  optimistic  note  is 
that  the  Indian  press  position  remains 
fiuid  enough  for  a  return  to  its  past  free¬ 
dom  if  the  political  situation  improves. 
However,  those  hopes  seem  dim  in  view 
of  Los  .Angeles  Times  correspondent 
Jacques  Leslie,  who  was  expelled. 

SOL'TH  KOREA — In  this  otherwise 
tree  press  state,  the  government  has 
moved  to  a  tightening  of  control  with  a 
campaign  to  force  advertisers  to  with¬ 
draw  patronage.  Victim  was  Donu-A 
Uho.  the  largest  daily  in  the  nation, 
which  fought  back  for  seven  months  be¬ 
fore  President  Park  Chung  Hee  lifted  his 
ban. 

PAKLSTAN— A  1963  regulation  re¬ 
mains  enforce,  banning  publications  that 
are  too  critical  or  outspoken.  However, 
some  editors  have  now  protested  travel 
regulations  that  submit  reporters  to  an 
"No  Objection  Certificate”  examination 
before  they  are  allowed  to  travel  abroad. 
No  other  group,  including  the  general 
citizenry  ,  must  submit  to  this. 

PHir.LlPINES— .Slight  relaxation  of 
martial  lav\  here  has  allowed  some  inter¬ 
jection  of  opinions  and  comments  into  an 
otherwise  bland  press. 

SRI  I..ANK.A — Despite  government 
attempts  to  control  the  press,  editors  and 
publishers  through  tenacious  efforts 
have  achieved  a  limited  degree  of  free¬ 
dom.  They  now  manage  to  print  much  of 
what  the  government  wishes  to  hide  and 
as  well  have  avoided  censorship. 

VIETN.AM — The  foreign  press  corps 
here  is  dw  indling  in  number  as  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  begins  its  efforts  to 
slowly  weed-out  all  journalists.  Local 
press  is  now  submitted  to  regulations 
making  it  a  "mouthpiece”  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  Saigon,  only  one  paper  re¬ 
mains  out  of  the  12  once  published: 
Saigon  Ciiui  Plioni^  (Saigon’s  libera¬ 
tion).  a  publication  of  the  new  admini¬ 
stration. 

.Australia 

In  the  land  down  under,  the  most 
pressing  issue  is  the  possible  system  for 
licensing  of  Australian  newspapers. 
Media  Minister.  Dr.  Moss  Cass  has  al¬ 
ready  made  several  recommendations 
including  the  formation  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  and  a  press  council. 
As  well,  he  suggested  the  establishment 
ofthe  “Australian  Newspaper  Commis¬ 
sion”  to  run  a  national  newspaper  as  an 
alternative  source  of  information  that  is 
"accurate  and  consistent.”  Needless,  to 
say,  all  are  viewed  as  possible  threats. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BtNTrIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS  is  its  own  best 
salesman.  Entertaining  weekly  reviews, 
news.  Free  trial  month,  samples;  Free 
Spirit  Features.  214  Old  Hickory  Blvd., 
Suite  173,  Nashville.  Tenn.  37221 

HOME  REMEDIES  FOR  MENTAL 
HEALTH.  A  consulting  p^chologist  at¬ 
tacks  everyday  problems.  (Jamera  ready. 
Weekly.  Stillwater  Publishing  Co..  Box 
113.  Stillwater.  Mmn.  55082. 

SEX!!! 

Now  that  1  have  your  attention,  let's  dis¬ 
cuss  a  book  column.  It  costs  peanuts 
.  .  and  is  thrice  as  habit-forming. 
Praised  by  friends,  relatives  everywhere. 
The  unique  rating  grading  system  gives 
reader  "  instant  replay."  Free  samples 
—my  best  advertisement. 

Tom  Stryce 

THE  BOOKSCORE® 

6510  Green  Valley  Circle.  #203 
(Julver  City.  Calif.  90230 

TRAVEL 

YOUR  WORLD  600-700  word  world¬ 
wide  travel  column  of  intriguing  facts, 
places.  VANCE  FEATURES.  207  Gold 
St..  Park  Forest,  III.  60466. 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

CRIME  AND  DELINQUENCY  FEATURE. 
Weekly  500-word  hard-hitting  commen¬ 
tary  on  crime,  criminal  and  juvenile  jus¬ 
tice  and  issues  by  distinguished 
criminologist.  President  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Col¬ 
umns  have  appeared  in  45  papers.  Write 
tor  samples.  (Jept.  PE.  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  411  Hacken¬ 
sack  Ave..  Hackensack.  N.J.  07601. 

CITIZEN  ACTION 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  CITIZEN  ACTION?  It  s 
400  words  weekly  on  a  new  subject, 
rather  important.  John  McKean.  333  E. 
43.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

WOMAN’S  COLUMN 

MEDICAL 

TRIAL  OFFER  of  well-established  wo¬ 
man's  column  by  national  magazine  and 
newspaper  writer.  Varied  viewpoint, 
humorous,  general  appeal.  Subscriber 
response  excellent.  First  3  free.  Contact; 
Carter  Associates.  Box  86.  No.  Egre- 
mont.  Mass.  01252.  (413)  528-0051. 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE-7G0  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics  now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  i 


FRANCHISES  AVAILABLE 
Since  we  first  ran  this  ad  3  weeks  ago, 
publishers  in  Lubbock.  Texas;  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Jacksonville  (2);  Washington 
D  C.;  Ft.  Lauderdale;  Palm  Beach;  Weston, 
Mass.;  Syracuse;  Wellsville,  N.Y.;  Tucson; 
Wilmington.  N.C.;  Greenup.  Ky.;  Honolulu; 
Montreal;  Indianapolis;  have  responded. 
Good  Times  is  a  chain  of  music  newspap¬ 
ers  who  are  ottering  a  unique  opportunity. 
Top  writers  and  camera-ready  copy  make 
tor  low  overhead  and  high  profits.  Excel¬ 
lent  tor  publishers  who  have  own  typeset¬ 
ting  or  printing  facilities.  Any  area  with 
large  college  population  and  a  music  scene 
can  be  highly  profitable.  For  information 
and  samples  write;  The  Good  Times.  80-32 
164th  St.,  Jamaica.  N.Y  11432. 


FREELANCE  SERVICES 


ATTENTION:  ALL  FREELANCE 
AND  CREATIVE  TALENT 
Piomote  your  career  the  best  way  of  all. 
Advertise  in  "The  Director  ot  Freelance 
Professionals  &  Creative  Services."  Will 
reach  Agencies.  Publishers  and  big  com¬ 
panies  nationwide.  For  details  write  or  call : 
The  Directory.  Box  E,  Suite  1500.  2  Penn 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001  (212)  244 
3100 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX.  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  tees  Brochure.  Marion 
R  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans,  67654. 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho.  Box  7133.  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

f&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper’s  classifieds- 
are  in  your  community 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
tor  purchase  and  sale  ot 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D  C.  20045 
(202)  NAhonal  8-1133 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper-  it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

KREHBIEL  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals. 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types. 

from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL.  "  Norton  Office." 
P.O.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "  Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice.  "  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


SHOP  THE  PRESSES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Rt.  1— Diamondhead 
Bay  St.  Louis.  Miss.  39520 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  tor  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspap 
ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Ciearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  ot 
course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  0  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546  3356 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
404  N.  Westwood  Ave.. 

Lindsay.  Cal.  93247  (209)  562  2587 


PRESErTVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.  0.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file — over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
tor  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


THE  AREA  5  DAILY  was  sold  last  week. 
Our  advice  to  Hurry,  was  well  founded. 
Thanks  and  a  Merry  Christmas  to  Editor 
&  Publisher!  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave..  Lindsay.  Calif,  93247, 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  5.  Young 
paper  doing  SOM  business.  Box  1811. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLONIAL  HERITAGE  and  Bicentennial 
publication.  Small,  high-quality  3-color 
tabloid.  Subscription  list  95%  renewal  ex¬ 
perience.  Pennsylvania  corporation.  Tre¬ 
mendous  potential,  owner  can  not  supply 
necessary  capital.  Can  be  moved  to  any 
part  of  country.  Write;  COLONIAL  HERI¬ 
TAGE.  P.O.  Box  1776.  Bound  Brook.  N.J. 
08805  or  call  (201)  469-9523. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  offset  weekly, 
shopper  combo  in  third  year  grossing 
$70,000.  But  needs  man-wife  team  tor 
good  net.  Compugraphic-equipped.  cent¬ 
rally  printed.  $80,000.  $18,000  down.  Box 
18(J5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  buy  an  exclusive  paid 
weekly  in  4000  circulation  range.  Substan¬ 
tial  down  payment  avai'  ble.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  operation. 
Would  appreciate  full  details  in  your  letter. 
Write  Box  1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUPLE  wants  small  community  involve¬ 
ment  and  exclusive— repeat,  exclusive — 
weekly,  semi  or  small  daily.  Zone  5,  7  or  8. 
No  suburbs.  No  shoppers.  $150-250.000 
gross.  Solid  references  near  you.  We  are 
experienced,  mature,  discreet  and  want  a 
town  with  pride.  Box  1849.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 
POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 

4-we«ks  $1.35  per  line,  per  Issue 
3-weeks  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  $1.65  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished). 

4-weeks  $2.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
3-weeks  $2.10  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  $2.30  per  line 

Count  39  characters  and'or 
spaces,  3  lines  minimum.  (No 
abbreviations.) 

Add  $1 .00  per  insertion  for  box 
service  and  count  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy. 

Airmail  service  on  box  numbers 
also  ovailable  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface 
type,  cuts  or  other  decorations, 
changes  your  ad  to  display. 
The  rate  for  display  classified 
is  $4.35  per  agate  line — 
$60.90  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  rates 
available  on  request. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuesday.  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  replies  mailed 
each  day  as  they  are  received, 
are  valid  for  one  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7053 


FEATURE  WRITERS  ARE  LETTER  WRITERS! 

Hf're's  a  sample  of  the  mail  received  recently  from  FEA¬ 
TURES  AVAILABLE  advertisers; 

Thanks  so  much — Great  response — Much  more  than  expected 
or  hoped  for.  We'll  surely  run  the  ad  for  low  cost  TV  listings 
again — as  soon  as  we  can  absorb  all  the  new  business  our  ad 
placement  brought  us! 

Carol  '  Frew,  TV  NEWS,  Whitehall,  Pa.  18052 

And  there's  more — from  a  business  feature  writer  who  received  1 5  responses 
in  less  than  two  weeks!  A  comic  strip  creator  who  sold  his  strip  to  newspap¬ 
ers  as  far  away  as  South  Africa!  And  a  book  reviewer  who  not  only  added 
dozens  of  newspapers  to  his  syndication  list  through  his  E&P  Classified,  but 
sold  several  cable  TV  stations  as  well! 

FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE  IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 

We  ll  give  you  something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPL'ES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
2961-3800.  2971TL-4600.  Key¬ 

boards  -1200.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  08057.  Ph. 
(609)  235-7614. 

SINGER  FRIDEN  JUSTOTEXT  70.  Jus- 
toperf  8203.  modified  Justowriter 
Recorder  Reproducer.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  high  copy  output.  Ken  Simon.  (315) 
422-7011,  New  Times.  Box  95.  Syracuse. 
N.Y.  13210. 

COK/IPUGRAPHIC  KDT  Terminal.  Jay 
Thornton.  Daily  Homie.  P.O.  Box  977.  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Ala.  35160.  (205)  362-1000. 

PHOTON  PACESETTER  FONT  DISCS.  We 
have  changed  type  faces  and  have  4  discs 
available  with  8  faces  (Bedford.  Bedford 
Bold,  Tudor  Gothic  Light,  Tudor  Gothic 
Light  Italic.  News  Gothic.  News  Gothic 
Bold.  Chelsea  Light  and  Belmont  medium 
condensed).  Contact  W.  F.  Sykes  or  Steve 
Holbrook,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  P.O. 
Drawer  NN.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.  93102. 
(805)  966-3911. 

2961  WITH  NEW  READER,  spare  parts  kit. 
$5500.  4961TL  with  3  keyboards  and 
spare  parts  kit,  original  price  $17,500.  our 
price  $8500.  (Jail  Mr.  George.  (6(J9)  428- 
6240  or  write  P.O.  Box  3485.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19122. 


MAILROOM 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  MULLER-MARTINI  IN¬ 
SERTING  MACHINE  Type  227  overall 
length  21'  overall  width  9.5  —capable  of  3 
inserts  per  main  jacket  13,000  per  hour.  3 
years  old.  Excellent  condition,  available 
March  1976.  Al  Tomlinson,  The  Advocate 
Printing  Co..  25  W.  Main  St.,  Newark,  Ohio 
43055.  Call  (614)  345-4053. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  pert  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


-Weeks - 


—  Till  Forbidtden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9  16  x  3b 
Goss  Suburban  units 
Goss  Suburban  15(X)  series,  2  units,  1972 
Goss  Urbanite,  3  units,  folder. 

Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  SU  jaw  folder,  cross  perforating 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Cottrell  5  units  V-22.  folder  and  oven 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units,  Colorking 
folder 

Wood  Colorflex  6  unit  22^4x36,  1970 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite 
Hoe  uolormatic,  8  units.  2  folders,  1964 
IPEC,  INC. 

401  N,  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

2  UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press.  Good 
condition,  with  folder.  NuArc  plate  maker 
available.  Phone  (304)  436-3144  or  (304) 
645-1206  or  write  West  Virginia  Daily 
News,  Lewisburg,  W,  Va.  24901. 

WE  MOVE  MACHINERY! 

MOVE  YOUR  USED  EQUIPMENT 
OUT  Of^  YOUR  PLANT 
WITH  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7053 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  5  units  1964  65. 

available  February  March  1976 
FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING.  2  units  '  T66. 

available  February  March  197b 
6  UNIT  NEWS  KIN(3,  with  2  Color  King 
folders 

CAPCO  36  Rewinder 
BALDWIN  COUNTOVEYOR.  standard  or 
electronic 

DIDDE  GLASER.  Model  DG320.  3  station 
inserter 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


WANTED  ^  BUY 


WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic  E 
ectronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver.  196— 
14th  St.  N.W..  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

LOOKING  FOR  Newsprint  Dollies  compati¬ 
ble  with  Capitol  Track  System.  Please  ad 
vise  quantity  available  and  price  re¬ 
quested.  Must  be  6'?"  center  height.  Phil 
(xillespie.  Trenton  Times.  500  Perry  St., 
Trenton.  N.J.  08605.  (609)  396-3232. 

WANT  TO  BUY:  Wood  portable  fountains. 
Harris  TXT,  1200s  and  1100  terminals. 
Mergenthaler  VIP,  Varicomp  500.  AM  Elec¬ 
troset  keyboards.  Locker  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co..  122  Van  Houton  Ave..  Passaic, 
N.J.  07055.  (201)  777-8985. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen.  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


RESEARCH  STUDIES 


NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE  RESEARCH  can 
help  improve  your  market  position.  Con¬ 
tact:  Barbour  &  Monroe,  specialist  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  opinion  research,  239  Pasadena 
Place.  Orlando.  Fla.  32803.  Phone:  (305) 
423-0509.  No  obligation. 


Help 

Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


CHAIRMAN,  JOURNALISM  DEPART¬ 
MENT.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
effective  July  1976.  Rank  and  salary 
negotiable.  Also  teaching  positions  avail¬ 
able  in  advertising,  magazine,  law  and 
ethnics,  graphics.  Write:  Dr,  John  Lent. 
Journalism  Department.  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity.  Philadelphia.  Penn.  19122. 


POSSIBLE  POSITION— Assistant  profes¬ 
sor  to  teach  photojournalism  and  graphics, 
starting  Fall.  1976.  Preference  given  to 
applicants  with  news  media  photo¬ 
journalism  experience,  advanced  aca¬ 
demic  degrees,  college  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Affirmative  Action  employer.  Apply 
by  February  1,  1976.  Write:  Personnel 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio 
43210. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM,  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  University.  Long  Beach,  seeks 
a  full-time  faculty  member  to  teach  and 
develop  a  photojournalism  sequence  in  a 
brand  new  photo  lab.  Must  be  first-rate 
photographer  and  lab  person.  Ability  to 
teach  in  at  least  one  other  Journalism  area 
is  desirable.  MA  minimum.  Salary  and  rank 
open.  Send  complete  resume  to  M.  L. 
Stein,  Chairman,  CSULB,  Department  of 
Journalism.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


MIDDLE  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  faculty  members  to  teach  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news-editorial  courses.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  August,  1976.  Candidates 
for  the  advertising  position  should  hold  the 
PhD  or  be  an  ABD  with  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Candidates  for  the  news- 
editorial  position  should  hold  an  MA  or 
PhD  in  Journalism  and  have  no  less  than 
five  years  of  professional  experience.  V^e 
also  anticipafe  a  new  position  in  our  tele¬ 
communications  sequence  and  another 
one  in  our  still  photography  sequence. 
Candidates  for  the  radio  TV  film  post 
should  have  a  PhD  in  Broadcasting  plus 
five  years  media  experience  or  an  MA  or 
ABD  with  considerable  media  experience. 
Candidates  for  the  photography  post 
should  have  an  MFA  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  rank  and  tenure  track  de¬ 
pend  on  applicant's  credentials.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  listing  salary  requirements  and  re¬ 
ferences  with  first  letter  to  Dr.  Edward 
Kimbrell,  Chairman.  Department  of  Mass 
Communications.  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  37132. 
MTSU  IS  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER  Opportunity  to  grow  with 
middle  si;ed  newspaper,  Area  2.  Respon¬ 
sible  for  total  financial  operation:  financial 
reporting  and  budgeting,  EDP  and  credit. 
Report  to  publisher.  Prefer  CPA.  Heavy 
experience  not  essential,  right  person  can 
learn.  State  salary  requirements.  Box 
1844.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


FANTASTIC  OPPORTUNITY  for  circulation 
manager  to  join  staff  of  rapidly  growing 
shopper  m  Zone  1.  Currently  delivering  to 
21,000  homes  in  3-town  area,  expanding 
to  60.000  homes  in  8-town  area  Must  be 
able  to  organize  a  door-to-door  delivery 
system.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
1873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
lead  a  sales  and  distribution  staff  in  a 
high-growth  potential  market.  Person  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and  a 
team  worker  with  successful  and  well- 
rounded  circulation  background. 

Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development.  Achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  company 
paid  fringe  benefits. 

It  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this  chal¬ 
lenging  and  rewarding  opportunity  on  our 
20,000  circulation  afternoon  offset  daily, 
send  your  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  availability  for  interview  to  Roger 
Sovde.  Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707, 
Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29730. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  northern 
California  suburban  paper,  controlled  cir¬ 
culation,  voluntary  paid,  seeks  manager 
with  experience  in  newspaper  circulation. 
Salary  open,  excellent  benefits.  Applica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Send  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  John  Clinton  Jr., 
P.O.  Box  5400.  San  Mateo.  Calif.  94402. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  qualified  circulation 
manager  northern  California  group,  two 
dailies,  seven  weeklies.  Smog  free  growth 
area.  Write  E.  B.  Brown.  P.O.  Box  731, 
Willows.  Calif.  95988. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  who  still  believe  in 
a  future  in  this  industry,  it's  here  Zone  6 
combination  daily  and  Sunday.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1860.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  central 
Arizona  daily-weekly  group. ‘Self-starter 
needed.  Good  benefits  and  salary.  Write 
Don  Kramer.  Publisher,  The  Dispatch.  P.O. 
Box  639,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  85222. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for  free 
weekly  advertising  paper  with  over 
150.000  circulation.  Zone  9.  Experience 
desired.  Salary  open.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1840.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER-5  afternoons 
and  Sunday,  25.000  circulation  Area  4. 
Strong  on  collections,  promotions  and 
training.  Requires  consistant  effort.  Send 
resume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1854.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS 

PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  14,000  rural 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Isolated  market  with 
area  to  expand.  Tne  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  must  be  a  no-nonsense  manager, 
must  know  budgeting,  ABC,  carrier  promo¬ 
tion,  motor  routes  and  be  strong  in  collec¬ 
tions.  $15,000  base  salary  plus  bonus. 
This  can  lead  to  a  bigger  opportunity  in 
our  organization.  All  replies  confidential. 
If  you're  with  a  group  or  want  to  move, 
don't  be  afraid  of  fhe  word  getting  back. 
Box  1834,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  re  seeking  an  aggressive  self-starter  to 
motivate  and  direct  our  classified  sales 
force  for  13  suburban  semi-weeklies,  cir¬ 
culation  70,000  in  Kansas  City  area.  Send 
resume  to  Stephen  Rose,  Sun  Newspap¬ 
ers,  1-435  &  Metcalf,  Overland  Park,  Kans. 
66212  or  call  (913)  381-1010. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  needed  in 
Zone  6.  Combination  daily  and  Sunday  in 
the  right  market  for  future  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1858.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MANAGER  wanted  for  a 
large  tri  weekly  operation  in  Area  5.  Don't 
bother  to  answer  unless  you  have  a  strong 
desire  to  work  and  head  an  entire  opera¬ 
tion  someday.  Box  1872.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER  for  18.000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday  Area  4  with  proven  record  of  build¬ 
ing  staff  cooperation  resulting  in  sales 
growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  requires 
personal  selling  which  demonstrates  your 
leadership  is  sound.  No  two  year  wonders 
need  apply,  only  permanent  types.  Full 
resume  please.  Box  1750.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GEORGIA  business  paper  needs  full  time 
ad  rep  in  Atlanta  (salary  and  top  commis¬ 
sion).  part  time  reps  in  other  Georgia  cities 
(commission).  Georgia  Commercial  Post. 
Box  80543.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30341. 


AD  SALESPERSON,  excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  2  or  more  years 
experience.  Must  be  strong  on  selling,  lay¬ 
out  and  promotion.  Write  David  Miller. 
Martinsburg  Journal.  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 
25401. 

Nationally  known  Zone  2  weekly  with 
growth  potential  seeks 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Must  have  proven  record  to  administer, 
motivate  and  tram.  Excellent  salary  for 
future-oriented  person  plus  benefits,  pro¬ 
fit  sharing,  bonus.  Box  1 792.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PROMOTION  MINDED  creative  salesman 
needed  by  dynamic  new  Ohio  weekly 
group.  Opportunity  to  demonstrate  your 
ideas  and  reap  rewards.  Grow  with  us!  Tell 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WINNER  WANTED  by  East's  largest  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group.  180M  circulation. 
Must  demonstrate  strong  chain  and  local 
retail  sales  ability.  Management  within 
months  for  right  person.  Age  and  sex  un¬ 
important.  I  lust  want  the  world's  best 
salesperson  manager.  Norm  Hirsch.  Suf¬ 
folk  Life  Newspapers.  Westhampton,  N  Y. 
11977. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  outstanding  sales  and  lead¬ 
ership  abilities  and  want  to  get  your  train¬ 
ing  tor  that  "big  city”  job  ahead,  our  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily  will  give  you  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  need.  Send  long  letter,  complete 
resume  to  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  LAND  OF  SUNSHINE. 
Ad  person  with  strong  sales  ability  and 
promotion  ideas.  Growing  Southwest  city 
of  20.000.  Successful  ad  persons  receive 
advancement  and  many  have  become  pub¬ 
lishers  with  this  growing  group  organiza¬ 
tion.  Salary  and  commission.  Full  resume. 
Box  1806.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON.  Strong  in 
as,  layouts,  sales.  Must  include  re- 
Si-ine.  references,  salary  history,  availabil¬ 
ity  date  first  letter.  Marty,  Verde  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Box  517,  Cottonwood.  Ariz.  86326. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAuEk  for 
16,0(X)  daily.  Zone  2.  with  capacity  for 
movement  into  higher  management.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  weekly  or  daily  field  necessary. 
“One  thousand  percent"  sales  oriented 
with  motivation,  ingenuity  and  initiative 
and  ability  to  manage  small  sales  staff. 
Prove  yourself  and  you'll  be  rewarded. 
Write  Box  1862.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSONS 

Young,  award-winning  daily  newspaper 
needs  experienced  media  salespersons. 
We  are  fighting  established  competition 
but  market  is  bearly  tapped. 

Liberal  commissions,  weekly  draw,  chance 
for  promotion. 

Call,  write:  Robert  Curran 
7933  New  Jersey  St. 

Hammond,  Ind.  46323 
(219)  989-9500 


EDITORIAL 


CONTRIBUTING  WRITER  for  Philadelphia 
business  weekly.  Send  clips  and  confiden¬ 
tial  background  information  to  Box  1248, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INNOVATIVE  FEATURES  department 
editor  with  layout  experience  and  person¬ 
nel  capabilities  to  oversee  three  Sunday 
sections— arts,  travel  and  family  living— 
and  daily  counterparts.  Metro  daily.  Reg¬ 
ion  8.  Box  1765.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPERSON  with  strong 
agricultural  background  to  handle  farm 
beat  and  related  assignments  in  one  of  na¬ 
tion's  richest  farm  areas.  30.0(X)  PM.  Zone 
5.  Great  opportunity.  Would  like  samples. 
Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 

Middle  Tennessee  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily  has  opening  for  general  assignment 
reporter.  Experience  preferred  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  graduate.  Good 
starting  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box  1836. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

METRO  EDITOR— Opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  lournalist  to  take  charge  of  reporto- 
rial  staff  of  25.000  circulation  afternoon 
and  Sunday  paper  in  historic  Southern 
city.  Ability  to  motivate  and  develop  young 
reporters  a  must.  Also  must  know  layout 
and  how  to  edit  copy  tightly.  Box  1850. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  PM  DAILY  is  accept¬ 
ing  applications  for  several  newsroom  pos¬ 
itions:  copy  editor,  with  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience,  heavy  on  layout;  women's  editor; 
self-starting  photographer  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  Box  1845.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUALITY  SUBURBAN  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  seeks  sports 
desk  person  with  several  years  experience. 
Night  hours,  but  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR —75.000  metro  daily  in 
Zone  5  needs  experienced  person  to  select 
copy,  layout,  run  desk.  Standards  high, 
competition  with  other  papers  intense.  Job 
can  lead  to  management.  Send  resume, 
letter  telling  goals  and  interests  to  Box 
1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Magazine  serving  the  newspaper  industry. 
Production  oriented.  Growth  opportunity. 
Resume  to  NAPCO.  401  M.  Broad  St..  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.  19108,  Attn:  J.  Goldstein. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR  tor  6-column.  36-54  page 
daily;  copy  reader  capability  desirable. 
Apply  Calvin  M.  Craig.  North  Penn  Repor¬ 
ter.  Box  390,  Lansdale.  Pa.  19446, 


DESK  PERSON  —Connecticut's  most  for¬ 
ward  looking  newspaper  needs  a  desk  per¬ 
son  to  assist  with  all  facets  of  its  news 
operation  and  to  learn  how  to  handle  them 
alone.  Good  experience  with  editing, 
photos  and  layout  preferred,  but  energy, 
intelligence  and  ability  to  work  with  repor¬ 
ters  and  other  editors  is  just  as  important. 
Apply  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing  Editor, 
Journal  Inquirer.  306  Progress  Dr.,  Man¬ 
chester.  Conn.  06040. 


We're  looking  for  two  people:  (Da 
quality  writer  with  a  well  developed 
style  and  an  interest  (though  not 
necessarily  experience)  in  sports;  (2)  a 
high  grade  sports  copy  editor  with  at 
least  two  years  experience  on  the  desk 
to  work  in  the  most  sports-crazy  town 
in  the  country. 

Writer  applicants  should  send  a  re¬ 
sume  and  examples  of  their  best  work; 
desk  applicants  should  send  a  resume 
and  be  prepared  to  work  a  short  tryout 
at  our  expense.  Contact  George  Pus- 
cas.  Executive  Sports  Editor, 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 

Detroit,  Mich.  48231 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

WE  NEED  a  dependable,  mature  news 
writer  editor  for  our  progressive  semi¬ 
weekly  in  fhis  beautiful  Florida  beach 
town.  We  offer  much  freedom  (if  you  can 
handle  it),  interesting  people  and  activities 
to  write  about,  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
white  sands,  and  some  money  thrown  in  to 
boot.  It  you  like  community  newspapering, 
we'd  like  to  talk  with  you.  No  sacred  cows! 
News  &  Observer.  P.O.  Drawer  B.  New 
Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.  32069. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  commercial  web  offset 
plant  in  Zone  2.  Only  experienced  need 
apply.  Top  rates  for  right  people.  Box 
1871.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


OFFSET  PRINTING  PERSONNEL 
We  have  immediate  openings  for  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  web  offset  pressman,  cam¬ 
era  man  and  stripper,  and  commercial 
printer.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Don  Kramer. 
Casa  Grande  Dispatch.  P.O.  Box  639.  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.  85222. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC 

INFORMATION 

OFFICER 


Coastal  area  planning  and  development 
commission  has  opening  for  public  infor¬ 
mation  officer.  For  individual  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  practices  to  prepare  news  re¬ 
leases;  publish  monthly  newsletter;  and  re¬ 
lated  work.  BA  Degree  in  English  or  Jour¬ 
nalism  with  1  year  experience  in  writing 
advertising  publication.  Starting  salary  in 
neighborhood  of  $9500  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Apply  to  Executive  Director, 
Coastal  APDC.  P.O.  Box  1316.  Brunswick, 
Ga,  31520.  Position  to  be  filled  by  January 
15.  1976.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SALES  REPS 


SYSTEM  SALES 

Established  company  needs  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  all  areas  of  U.S.  We  have 
several  openings  for  persons  with  experi¬ 
ence  selling  electronic  equipment  systems 
to  the  newspaper  industry.  Will  also  take 
some  juniors.  High  earnings  for  the  right 
individuals.  Airmail  resume  to  TAL-STAR 
Computer  Systems.  Box  TIOOO.  Princeton 
Junction.  N.J.  08550,  or  call  (609)  799- 
1111. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 


HELP!  New  syndicate  needs  salesmen, 
women.  Solid  features.  Write  Group  3.  30 
W.  Washington,  Chicago.  III.  60614. 

TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Address  reply  to  box  number  in  the  ad.  c  o 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Ave.,  New 
York.  N  Y.  10022.  Please  be  selective  in 
the  number  of  clips  submitted.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  mamla  envelope. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


WE  GET 

PEOPLE 

MOVING 


"Dear  People  of  E&P  Classified 
Dept:  Due  to  the  fact  that  placing  an 
ad  with  you  brought  positive  results, 
I  have  been  traveling  a  bit.  Please 
change  my  address  in  your  records 
from  (Wise.)  to  (Colo.).  Thanks  very 
much,”  A.  L. 


“It's  all  your  fault  anyway,”  said  P.S. 
in  a  post  script  to  a  letter  asking  that 
his  E&P  subscription  be  sent  to  (Il¬ 
linois)  instead  of  (New  Hampshire). 
“Positions  Wanted  ad  did  a  great 
job,  which  is  why  I'm  now  here,  and 
not  there.  Double  thanx.” 


M.W.  wrote  us.  “Just  a  quick  note  of 
THANKS,  I  am  leaving  (Washington) 
in  a  couple  of  days  for  (Colorado) 
where  I  will  begin  a  job  as  county 
government  reporter.  The  managing 
editor  found  out  about  me  through 
my  classified  in  E&P.  Thanks  for 
your  help.” 

And  how  about  the  former  Florida  ad 
salesman  who  moved  right  into 
management:  “Located  just  the  job 
I  was  looking  for  through  my  Posi¬ 
tions  Wanted  ad  in  E&P.  Thanks.” 
B.N. 

And  a  big  “THANK  YOU!”  from  E&P 
Classifieds  to  each  of  the  above  for 
telling  us  of  their  success! 

The  next  move  is  up  to  you.  If  you've 
got  what  it  takes  (ability  and  initia¬ 
tive,  mainly) — we’ve  got  what  it 
takes  (the  largest  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  world)!  So  get  moving 
and  send  us  your  Positions  Wanted 
classified  ad  today! 


ACADEMIC 


A  GENUINE  PRO:  "Green  Eyeshade"  seek¬ 
ing  instructor  or  assistant  professor  slot. 
Can  teach  news  writing,  editorial  writing 
and  policy,  all  desk  functions,  news  edit¬ 
ing.  layout-makeup.  PR.  press  law.  etc. 
Also  experience  supervising  campus  pub¬ 
lication.  Masters.  Age  49.  20  years  on 
dailies.  All  replies  answered.  Box  1869. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  assistant  na¬ 
tional.  retail,  classified,  strong  in  specials. 
20  years  in  competitive  markets,  want 
Zone  6  or  4.  Box  1843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Looking  for  position  with  large  paper  or 
Circulation  Manager  on  smaller  paper.  4 
years  experience— all  phases  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  I'j  years  in  top  spot.  References 
supplied.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR.  12  years  manage¬ 
ment  experience  on  small  and  medium 
sized  dailies.  Experienced  all  phases  of 
circulation,  promotion  minded.  Wish  to  re¬ 
locate  seeking  circulation  manager  or  staff 
position.  Box  1788.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Is  your  circulation  de¬ 
partment  a  problem  area?  Do  you  need  a 
new  or  better  control  system?  Would  you 
like  to  increase  both  circulation  and  re¬ 
venue?  I  have  the  solutions  tor  you.  Write 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  1870.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER.  27.  experienced  municipal, 
police,  features,  seeks  position  with 
medium-to-large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box 
1693.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAWYER  JOURNALIST 
Columbia  MS.  30.  seeks  challenging  job 
which  combines  law.  journalism  and  public 
service.  Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RUSSIAN  SPEAKING  journalist.  4  years 
news  experience.  MSJ,  seeks  writing  slot 
on  metro  daily.  Box  1868,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DEPENDABLE,  VERSATILE,  enthusiastic 
25-year-old  reporter,  I'zyears experience, 
seeks  cityside  position  Zone  9.  Michael 
Trihey.  20337  Concord  Ave.,  Hayward, 
Calif.  94541.  (415)  278-5661. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  with  5  years  experience 
including  college  football  and  basketball 
coverage  desires  similar  position  with  small 
or  medium  sized  daily  in  Zones  1  or  5.  Box 
1773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEED  A  JOB! 

Reporter.  22.  ’75  BAJ,  seeks  small-medium 
daily,  any  Zone.  4  years  on  weeklies.  Was 
hard-hitting  feature  editor  on  large  college 
paper.  Can  report,  edit,  photo,  layout.  Wil¬ 
ling  to  work  hard.  Aggressive, 
enterprising  -and  desperate.  Box  1857. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD-WORKING,  aggressive  25-year-old 
reporter  eager  for  job  on  another  daily.  BSJ . 
2  years  experience  on  daily.  1  ‘  2  years  with 
large  weekly  chain.  Background  in  general 
assignment,  police  beat,  city  hall,  features, 
photography.  Readytostart  now!  Box  1829. 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED  ART  CRITIC  with  clips  on 
current  shows  in  New  York  City  area.  Seek 
position  on  city  daily.  Zones  1.  8.  9.  Box 
1831.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  COPY  from  sports  writer.  27:  5  years 
30-PM  daily:  have  worked  prep,  college,  pro 
sports;  experienced  deskman.  Zones 
2,3.4, 5.  Box  1823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HUMOR  COLUMNIST  on  Zone  6  metro  daily 
seeks  to  take  column  to  larger  showcase 
market  on  East  or  West  coast.  Experienced 
newsman,  columnist.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  1855,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  CORRESPONDENT 
IN  WASHINGTON. 

BOX  1856.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


BEAT  YOUR  COMPETITION! 
Experienced  news  pro  seeks  permanent 
spot  on  major  or  medium  sized  daily. 
Hard-hitting,  aggressive  investigative  ex¬ 
pert.  Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN  (9  years),  32, 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONGRESS  PENTAGON 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  experience,  strong 
news  sense,  good  organizer,  editorial  writer, 
accurate,  objective,  reader  oriented,  prac¬ 
tical,  smart,  family,  veteran.  Held  number 
two  spot  ($20.000i  in  line  for  editorship. 
Unemployed  and  looking  for  a  place  tosettle 
permanently.  Call  (703)  830-1330. 

IS  THERE  a  daily  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maine  looking  for  deskman  with  heavy  wire 
and  slot  experience  and  who  also  put  out  a 
metro  Edit  page?  Integrity  offered;  integrity 
sought.  Box  1864.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  lOyearswhilecircula- 
tion  increased  tenfold  At  36,  desire  to  move 
to  larger  paper  (25,000  circulation)  from 
Zone  4.  desire  3  or  4.  Box  1865.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR.  35,  familyman,  seekseditorshipor 
key  spot  on  PM  daily.  17  years  experience. 
Box  1863.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARD  NEWS  ASSIGNMENTS,  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Good  with  a  camera.  Experienced 
freelance  now  with  top  weekly,  ready  for 
change,  prefer  daily  news  staff  position. 
Peter  Rose.  P.O.  Box  353,  Inverness,  Calif. 
94937.  Ph:  (415)  669-1337. 


FREELANCE 


BOOK  CRITIC  seeks  freelance  book  review 
assignments  from  top  flight  metro  paper  or 
syndicate.  Former  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
staffer  with  many  national  magazine,  news¬ 
paper.  book  credits.  Crisp,  fresh  style  will 
enliven  your  Sunday  book  section.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  full-time  work.  Freelance  only. 
Call  or  write  Jan  Harayda,  140  E.  30th  St.. 
New  York,  N  Y.  10016.  (212)  889-3823. 

AUSTRALIAN  CORRESPONDENT,  26, 
based  in  Brisbane.  Former  USAF  officer.  2 
years  all-around  reporting  experience  in 
U  S.  Can  deliver  in-depth  coverage  of  the 
•Australian  scene.  Box  1867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  will  be  at¬ 
tending  Winter  Olympics  in  Austria.  Seeks 
assignments.  Contact  Haley,  U.S.  FWC,  Box 
31.  FPO  N  Y.  09540. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  no  flash  in  the  pan.  but  a 
hard  working  competitor  with  a  solid  news 
background.  Box  1815.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BRILLIANT  PHOTOGRAPHER,  12  years 
daily  news  experience,  seeks  spot  anywhere 
on  photo-oriented  weekly.  Will  furnish 
equipment.  Available  immediately.  Call 
(319)  372-2969.  All  offers  considered. 


PRODUCTION 


YOUNG  composing  room  foreman  seeksas- 
sistant  production  manager's  post  with 
newspaper  publishing  firm.  Desire  techni¬ 
cal  upgrade  and  top-flight  superior.  6  years 
experience.  Box  1821.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOMSUPERINTENDENTor 
General  Foreman.  25  years  experience.  Hot 
metal  or  cold  type.  Medium  size  daily.  Avail¬ 
able  February  1,  1976.  Box  1810,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ADDED  BONUS  TO 
E&P  POSITIONS  WANTED  PEOPLE! 


We  might  have  the  knacit  to  get 
people  moving  with  our  Classified 
Pages,  but  there’s  not  much  we  can 
do  to  get  the  U.S,  Postal  Service 
moving!  We,  of  course,  mail  out  box 
number  responses  the  very  day 
they’re  received  in  our  office.  But  we 
realize  that  sometimes  subscribers 
receive  their  magazines  several  days 
later  than  should  be  expected. 

So,  while  you're  awaiting  for  just  the 
right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad  in  the 
magazine — we  mail  out  tearsheets  of 
the  HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers.  That 
way  everyone  from  Maine  to  Califor¬ 
nia  has  the  Help  Wanted  pages  by 
Monday  morning— and  the  same 
chance  to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to 
any  Help  Wanted  Ads  of  interest! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

We  produce  iobs  lor  newspaper  people 


SON  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER  with  7 
years  reporting,  layout,  editing,  staff  train¬ 
ing,  trouble-shooting,  start-up  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  wants  opportunity  on 
Zone  5  or  7  daily.  Box  1866,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TECHNICAL  WRITER.  Agriculture.  Sci¬ 
ence.  Ecology.  BS  ag  journalism  Purdue 
University.  Any  Zone.  Kerry  Squires,  8519 
fade  Lane.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46234,  (317) 
291-1091. 


YOUNG  NON-PROFIT  PR  Director  seeking 
creative  position  in  private  industry.  Excel¬ 
lent  media  background,  impeccable  refer¬ 
ences.  Any  Zone.  Box  1841,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  OR  WIRE  EDITOR.  Pro,  49,  solid  re¬ 
porting,  desk  experience  for  newspapers, 
wire  services,  wants  desk  slot  needing 
speed,  skills,  judgment.  Box  1796,  EditorA 
Publisher. 


WOMAN'S  EDITOR  will  goanywhere  it  mov¬ 
ing  expenses  are  paid.  Box  1828,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I'VE  HAD  IT  with  New  York  City,  its  pollution, 
garbage  strikes,  and  taxes.  My  family  and  I 
know  a  better  life  must  exist  elsewhere.  I 
want  in  at  a  daily  newspaper,  AM  or  PM,  in  a 
big  league  sports  town.  I'm  fully  qualified  to 
handle  coverage  of  any  sports  beat,  a  col¬ 
umn.  desk,  any  combinations  thereof.  At 
33.  I've  done  it  all — newspapers,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  magazines,  publicity,  radio-TV.  in¬ 
cluding  last  7  years  as  freelance  author  of 
books  and  articles  on  all  sports.  I  am  con¬ 
tributing  editor  for  nationwide  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  and  editor  of  program-magazinefor 
a  top  pro  league.  References  and  samples 
are  plentiful  and  yours  for  the  asking.  Box 
1819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIME  TO  CHANGE.  Young  pro  with  7  years 
on  metro  daily  and  news  magazine  seeks 
upward  shift.  Experience  in  pusiness  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing.  Can  use  camera. 
Box  1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Circulation  potential  for  1976 


We  started  these  articles  two  weeks 
ago  with  the  acknowledgement  that 
overall  circulation  losses  have  occurred. 
I'here  are  many  reasons  cited  but  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  nor  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  to  lay  blame,  and  that 
although  the  picture  is  serious  it  is  not 
dismal  and  presents  a  challenge  to  the 
newspaper  business  for  1 976. 

Solutions  will  be  found,  in  our  opinion, 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  every 
newspaper  department  none  of  which 
can  operate  in  a  vacuum  any  longer. 

There  is  a  great  deal  newspapers  can 
do,  and  will  do,  to  fulfill  their  market 
potential  next  year  and  the  years  ahead. 
The  potential  is  fantastic. 

Speaking  to  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in  Mexico 
City  earlier  this  year.  Leo  Bogart  out¬ 
lined  the  potential  for  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  this  way: 

“What  are  the  chances  that  a  baby 
born  this  year  will  be  a  newspaper  reader 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-five  in 
the  year  2(KK)? 

“In  I950,  there  was  76..*>  million  adults 
in  this  country  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  65.  the  years  when  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  becomes  the  most  settled  habit.  To¬ 
day.  there  are  97.2  million  people  in  this 
age  group,  up  21%.  By  the  year  2(KH),  the 
number  will  be  134.5  million,  up  389f. 

“If  we  continue  to  maintain  the  pre¬ 
sent  level  of  adult  readership,  newspaper 
circulation  should  be  up  by  an  even  grea¬ 
ter  amount.  However.  1  think  we  can  and 
must  raise  the  present  level  of  reader- 
ship.  On'-  reason  I  think  we  can  do  this  is 
that  the  rate  of  family  formation  will 
grow  even  faster  than  the  population  as  a 
whole,  because  the  post-war  baby  crop 
has  been  coming  to  maturity.  While 
newspapers  are  read  by  people,  they  are 
purchased  for  the  family,  and  the  number 
of  families  will  grow  by  449f  in  the  next 
25  years. 

"We  can  also  expect  a  continued 
growth  in  the  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  living  in  the  present  metropolitan 
areas,  and  a  lot  of  smaller  cities  w  ill  be¬ 
come  new  metropolitan  areas.  This  pro¬ 
cess  will  continue  the  movement  of 
blacks  and  Spanish  Americans  from  rural 
regions  to  urban  centers,  where  they  are 
more  likely  to  acquire  the  newspaper 
reading  habit.  Liniking  beyond  the  cur¬ 
rent  recession,  is  there  any  reason  to 
question  a  resumption  of  the  long-term 
growth  in  productivity,  gross  national 
product,  and  real  personal  income?  By 
1985.  just  ten  years  from  now.  the 
number  of  families  with  incomes  over 
$15, IKK),  in  current  dollars,  will  grow  by 
759? .  More  real  purchasing  power  and 
discretionary  spending  will  he  goixl  both 


for  newspaper  readership  and  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“One  of  the  biggest  question  marks  is 
whether  the  trend  of  the  50’s  and  6()'s 
toward  increasing  levels  of  education 
will  continue.  Right  now,  we  are  hearing 
a  great  deal  about  the  crisis  of  the  private 
colleges,  about  the  disenchantment  of 
the  young  with  higher  education  in  the 
face  of  a  tight  job  market,  about  declines 
in  reading  skills.  Has  the  trend  toward 
expanded  educational  achievement  been 
turned  around?  1  don't  believe  it. 

“In  every  society  that  I  know  of. 
people  thirst  for  greater  education,  be¬ 
cause  they  recognize  that  the  skills  it 
brings  enhance  economic  opportunities 
and  job  satisfaction  in  later  life.  A  recent 
survey  that  asked  people  what  they 
would  do  differently  if  they  had  their 
lives  to  live  over  found  that  getting  more 
education  led  every  other  answer  by  a 
very  wide  margin.  Our  own  studies  of 
young  people  show  that  at  every  level  of 
schooling,  educational  aspirations  out¬ 
strip  actual  educational  achievements. 

“The  decline  in  reading  scores,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  judge  it.  reflects  the  vast 
expansion  in  the  number  of  youngsters 
who  finish  high  school  today  and  enter 
college.  Although  about  a  fourth  of 
young  Americans  of  college  age  enter 
college  today,  a  higher  percentage  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  only  about 
half  actually  go  through  four  years,  so 
we're  a  long  way  from  exhausting  the 
possibilities  for  further  development.  By 
1990.  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
over  a  third  w  ill  be  entering  college,  and 
that  nearly  three-fifths  of  these  will 
graduate. 

“But  what  is  important  to  newspaper 
reading  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  w  ho 
goes  to  college  as  of  who  goes  to  high 
schix)l  and  who  goes  through.  In  1950.  a 
third  of  the  total  population  over 


twenty-five  had  graduated  from  high 
school.  Today,  the  figure  is  609f.  By  the 
year  20(K),  it  could  be  over  759f.  Does 
anyone  seriously  think  we're  going  to 
start  going  backwards? 

“So  all  of  the  signs  and  portents  point 
to  continued  newspaper  growth.  Realiz¬ 
ing  this  great  potential  represents  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  business,  and  especially  to 
the  newspaper  promotion  profession. 

“Statistical  indices  of  growth  do  not  re¬ 
flect  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  product 
and  in  its  utility  to  the  reader.  Much  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  has  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  revolution  in  technology, 
whose  effects  have  become  dramatic 
within  the  last  few  years.  These  changes 
are  bound  to  accelerate  in  the  rest  of  this 
century,  making  newspapers  better  look¬ 
ing.  more  colorful,  cleaner,  more 
localized  in  content,  and  more  timely. 
Well  before  the  end  of  this  century,  it 
should  be  possible  for  any  newspaper 
reader,  including  the  one  who  gets  his 
paper  at  home,  to  have  up-to-the-minute 
news  reports  that  are  fresher  than  any  he 
can  get  on  radio  or  TV. 

“In  the  quarter  century  to  come. 
Americans  will  need  their  daily  news¬ 
papers  more  than  ever.  They  will  need 
them  as  a  fourth  branch  of  government, 
exploring,  investigating,  and  interpreting 
the  political  process.  They  will  need 
newspapers  to  help  them  find  their  way 
in  a  world  that  gets  more  complex  every 
day,  a  world  in  which  their  own  interests 
are  more  segmented  and  specialized. 
They  w  ill  need  newspapers  most  of  all  as 
guardians  of  the  civic  spirit,  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  common  interests  and 
the  common  knowledge  that  tie  us  all  to 
each  other. 

“l-adies  and  gentlemen,  among  mass 
media  in  the  year  2(KK).  the  newspaper 
will  still  he  the  king  of  the  mountain." 

We  would  add.  the  trend  towards  a 
return  to  fundamentals  in  the  nation's 
schools  with  stress  on  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  plus  increased  use  of 
newspapers  in  the  classroom  to  improve 
reading  skills,  w  ill  be  helpful  in  achieving 
the  end  result  of  more  adult  newspaper 
readers. 
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Growth  through  public  service 

—A  progress  report  on  the  Scripps  League  family 


Over  the  years,  we  have  used  the  advertising  pages  of  this  publication  to 
reiterate  our  belief  that  a  newspaper  group  such  as  Scripps  League  grows 
primarily  through  its  ability  to  help  its  members  serve  their  communities  in 
more  and  better  ways. 

As  but  one  of  many  indicators  confirming  this  fundamental  belief,  we  quote 
the  following  provocative  figures: 

Total  Home  County  Retail  Sales  —  Scripps  League  Members 

1960  -  $1,112,056,000  1976  -  $18,980,067,000 

Source:  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guuie  Estimates 

This  phenomenal  growth  is  not  only  continuing  but  also  accelerating,  as 
shown  by  these  figures  from  the  same  source: 

1974-$11, 179,949,000  1975-$16,822,741,000  1976-$18,980,067,000 

In  subsequent  issues  of  this  publication  we’ll  supply  more  figures  and  more 
facts  to  support  our  claim  that  the  Scripps  League  family  is  now  first  in  public 
service,  first  in  growth. 


Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof:  [Lev.  25:10] 


Scripps  League 


520  El  Camino  Real 


Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  California  94401 


Pyle 
Awards 
deadline 
Jan.  15 


januarv  1  5  is  the  (leadline  for  entries  in  the  23rd 
F'.rnie  Pvl  eM  einorial  .Awards  for  newspaper  writing 
in  P)73  that  most  nearly  exemplifies  the  style  and 
craltsmanship  of  the  great  human  interest  columnist 
and  re[)orler. 

Sponsored  annually  hy  I  he  Scripps-Howard 
houndation.  there  is  a  first  prize  of  $1000  and  a 
medallion  phu^ue;  and  a  second  prize  of  $500  and 
a  certificate. 

I  .ast  year  s  top  winner  was  \X  ilham  D. 
Montalhano,  The  Miami  Fderald.  Runnerup  was 
Dick  l  eagler,  1  he  Cleyeland  Press. 

Most  Americans  remember  Einie  for  his  World 
War  11  dispatches.  Yet,  long  before  he  went  t(^  war, 
some  of  his  best  human  interest  reporting  was  done  as 
a  rov  ing  columnist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


He  wrote  with  an  eye  toward  the  feelings,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  —  of  people. 

1  herefore.  as  you  prepare  material  for  judging, 
select  the  best  writing  you  ve  done  about  everyday 
people  with  everyday  dreams.  I  he  warmth  of  your 
writing,  plus  your  talent  for  telling  a  storv',  will  be 
other  yardsticks  used  to  judge  your  entry. 

judging  will  he  hy  a  panel  selected  and  super¬ 
vised  hy  Dr.  Richard  Gray.  Department  of  journalism, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  No  entry 
blank  is  required.  However,  material  submitted  must 
he  mounted  m  some  manner,  and  accompanied  by  a 
nominating  letter,  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author.  Work  published  m  magazines  or  periodicals 
IS  not  eligible,  and  all  entries  become  property  of 
1  he  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 


200  Park  Avenue.  New  Vork.  N.V,  10017 


